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2540. Barker, W. J. The structure and function 
of — in behaviorism. Linacre Quart., 1941, 9, 
66-72. 


2541. Bousfield, W. A., & Mote, F. A., Jr. The 
construction of a tilting activity cage. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1943, 32, 450-451.—An inexpensive device 
is described and illustrated—M. J. Zigler (Wel- 
lesley). 

2542. Bremner, M. K. Women psychologists in 
the WAVES, SPARS, and Marine oan (W-R). 
Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 377-378.—The article lists 
names, titles, previous activities, and present duties 
of the women psychologist officers in these services.— 
F. Mc Kinney (Missouri). 

2543. Brunswik, E. Organismic achievement and 
environmental probability. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 
255-272.—“‘Organismic achievement may extend i in 
two main directions; (1) specificity regarding certain 
stimulus variables as antecedents or causes of reac- 
tions, and (2) specificity regarding certain results of 
organismic reaction.” The probability character of 
the causal relationships in the environment demands 
a fundamental, all-inclusive shift in methodological 
ideology regarding psychology. If psychology wishes 
to deal with vitally relevant molar aspects of adjust- 
ment and achievement, it must become statistical 
throughout. Traditional statistical treatment is 
inadequate. The viewpoints of Lewin, Hull, and 
others are examined and their limitations noted. 
To establish the methodological unity of science, it 
will become increasingly important to emphasize 
thematic differences. There can be no truly molar 
psychology unless it gives up the nomothetic ideal in 
favor of a thoroughly statistical conception.—M. A. 
Tinker (Minnesota). 

2544. Cole, F. C. In memoriam: Franz Boas. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1943, 48, 603.—D. L. Glick (Ar- 
lington, Va.). 

2545. De Jong, H. A new single-unit portable 
electrostimulator of nerves and muscles. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1943, 97, 563-566.—“‘An instrument is 
described which contains two electrodes together 
with the necessary controls, indicators and if desired 
also the current supply combined in one convenient 
holder which may be held in one hand.” The de- 
scription is non-technical. The use of the instrument 
in medical examinations is briefly outlined.—L. B. 
Heathers (Smith). 

2546. Fernberger, S. W. Edwin Burket Twit- 
myer: 1873-1943. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 345-349. 
—Obituary and appreciation. —M. A. Tinker (Min- 
nesota). 


2547. Gaddum, J. H. A method of recording the 
respiration. J. Physiol., 1940, 99, 257-264. 


2548. Garrett, H. E., & Zubin, J. The analysis of 
variance in psychological research. Psychol. Bull., 
1943, 40, 233-267.—The authors review experiments 
in which Fisher’s experimental designs are used, ex- 
plain why these designs are valuable, and indicate 
some of the situations in which analysis of variance 
techniques offer a more efficient method of attacking 
problems than techniques currently in use. The 
article includes discussions of the Latin Square; the 
Greco-Latin Square; factorial methods; analysis of 
covariance; and the applications of analysis of 
variance to reliability of mental tests, to test for 
linearity of regression, to the standard error of an 
obtained score, and to item selection and validation. 
Bibliography of 48 titles— F. Mc Kinney (Missouri). 


2549. Gerbrands, H., & Tomkins, S. S. An 
apparatus for the study of motor learning under 
threat of electric shock. J. Psychol., 1943, 15, 299- 
305.—The apparatus consists of a vertical series of 
11 lamps, above which are 2 lamps, one a “ready” 
and the other a “go” signal. The speed of lighting 
and number of lamps lighted are governed by the 
speed and amount of depression by the subject of a 


-plunger-type switch. The circuit is arranged to 


allow non-shock learning, shock for lighting a speci- 
fied number of lamps too slowly or overshooting a 
specified lamp, or shock for being slow but not for 
overshooting.—R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 


2550. Hull, C. L. The problem of intervening 
variables in molar behavior theory. Psychol. Rev., 
1943, 50, 273-291.—Several methodological move- 
ments, together with the experimental work of 
Pavlov and others, are believed to be uniting to 
produce in America a behavioral discipline which will 
be a full-blown natural science. Lewin and the 
author believe, contrary to Brunswik, that isolable 
uniformities exist in the field of behavior. After 
noting that symbolic constructs are widely used in 
behavior theory, the requirements for the satis- 
factory use of them are listed. The determination 
of the functional relationship of an unobservable to 
other behavioral values must be somewhat indirect 
and in part trial-and-error. The discussion is con- 
cluded with a statement of the scientific status of 
symbolic constructs when unambiguously deter- 
mined.— M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


2551. John, R. An improved electrically-heated 
operating board for small animals. J. Physiol., 
1940, 99, 157-160. 

2552. Kasanin, J. Aaron J. Rosanoff. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1943, 97, 501-503.—Obituary and por- 
trait.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 
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2553-2561 


2553. Kosambi, D. D. A test of ce for 
multiple observations. Curr. Sci., 1942, 11, 271-274. 


2554. Lawshe, C. H., Jr. A nomograph for esti- 
mating the validity of test items. J. appl. Psychol., 
1942, 26, 846-849.—The Kelley technique of de- 
termining the discrimination value of a test item 
in terms of the per cent of a high criterion group and 
the per cent of a low criterion group who passed the 
item is described briefly. A nomograph for obtain- 
ing the D-value directly from the two per cents is 
presented, and its use is described. ‘The nomograph 
greatly reduces the time necessary to estimate 
D-values or discrimination values and has been found 
quite adequate in terms of accuracy.” The nomo- 
graph will be useful also in assigning weights to 
inventory items.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2555. Lewin, K. Defining the ‘field at a given 
time.’ Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 292-310.—The 
increasing trend toward field theory in psychology 
(i.e. in variations of psychoanalysis and in theory of 
the conditioned reflex) makes the clarification of the 
meaning of field theory especially important at this 
time. The field theory cannot be called a theory in 
the usual sense for it can hardly be called correct or 
incorrect. ‘‘Field theory is probably best character- 
ised as a method: namely, a method of analyzing 
causal relations and of butlding scientific constructs.” 
In discussing the principle of contemporaneity and 
the effect of past and future, it is emphasized that 
any behavior or any change in a psychological field 
depends only upon the psychological field at that 
time. To determine the properties of a field at a 
given time, one may base one’s statement on con- 
clusions from history, or one may use diagnostic 
tests of the present. The latter has been employed 
extensively in psychology. Nevertheless, psychol- 
ogists need to take into account a certain time period 
which depends upon the scope of the situation. The 
psychological past and the psychological future are 
simultaneous parts of the psychological field existing 
at a given time. The author concludes with an 
evaluation of Brunswik’s treatment of the role of 
statistics (see 17: 2543).—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


2556. Lungwitz, H. Begriffsbestimmung der 
Psychobiologie. (The concept of psychobiology.) 
Psychiat.-neurol. Wschr., 1941, 43, 117-119. 


2557. McDowall, R. J. S. A biological introduc- 
tion to psychology. London: Murray, 1941. Pp. 
xiv + 210. 6s.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen. ] Intended for medical students and practi- 
tioners this is an exposition of psychology based 
mainly on the conceptions of the medical psycholo- 
gists. Chapter titles illustrative of the emphasis of 
the book are: the security instinct, the power urge, 
the herd instinct, frustration and complex, escape, 
personality, and the spiritual urge-——R. C. Strass- 
burger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 

2558. Mikesell, W. H. Psychology in Kansas 
high schools. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 75-82.— 
The 227 high schools in Kansas that have a course in 
psychology were twice surveyed by questionnaires. 





GENERAL 


The first survey revealed that many teachers had 
little training, no careful technique of teaching was 
followed, practical psychol was wanted, and 
there was need for a high school textbook in psy- 
chology. The second survey sought to discover what 
the high schools wanted included in a psychology 
text. The results are reported by listing in order of 
preference the main topics and sub-topics with the 
percentages of respondents who checked them, and 
by listing additional topics written in and important 
problems suggested. A majority of respondents 
voted for a combination of textbook and workbook. 
The results of the second survey are compared briefly 
with the emphases found in early and modern college 
textbooks.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2559. Miller, C. H. Mind—a study in perspec- 
tive. Phil. Sci., 1943, 10, 75-80.—Such popular 
doctrines as individual liberty and freedom of 
conscience have been grounded upon the conception 
of mind as an immaterial substance radically differ- 
entiating human beings from animals. The social 
sciences, however, regard the substantial conception 
of mind as obsolete. Thus a difficulty arises which 
the author seeks to avoid by contending that when 
science, which is a product or activity of mind, at- 
tempts to take mind as its subject-matter, an in- 
evitable result is that mind is mishandled. ‘Strictly 
speaking, the science of mankind is a perversion, a 
monstrosity.”” ‘Unlike the non-social sciences, 
which may or may not be social, the social sciences 
are and must be anti-social.” Thus the social 
sciences are incompetent to investigate mind’s ex- 
istential status; for mind regarded as belonging to 
all human beings gua human is a conception which 
the social scientist, on methodological grounds, re- 
fuses to recognize. ‘‘Science has operated to dis- 
credit the ideal conception of mind, not by discover- 
ing its non-existence, . . . but simply by defining 
it away.”"—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State 
College). 

2560. Molina, E. C. Poisson’s exponential bi- 
nomial limit: Table I—-individual terms, Table II— 
cumulated terms. New York: Van Nostrand, 1942. 
Pp. 45 + 47.—‘“These tables have been found 
especially useful in quality engineering work where 
the development of inspection plans involving in- 
spection by ‘attributes’ requires the computation of 
many probabilities to find the most advantageous 
plan for a given set of conditions. For many situa- 
tions met in practice, the Poisson exponential dis- 
tribution is a satisfactory approximation to certain 
theoretically exact distributions, and its use results 
in a considerable saving in the amount of time re- 
quired for making computations.” Tables of indi- 
vidual terms for one Poisson formula are given for 
x from 0 to 150 and a from .001 to 100. Tables of 
cumulative terms of another Poisson formula are 
given for c from 0 to 153 and a from .001 to 100.— 
T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 

2561. Scharfstein, B. Roots of Bergson’s philos- 

+ New York: Columbia University Press, 
1943. Pp. ix + 156. $1.75.—This volume traces 
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the antecedents of Bergson’s views of time, theory 
of intuition, psychology, biology, and morality or 
religion. By way of Renouvier, Fouillée, and other 
French thinkers, Bergson was influenced by Kant 
and the German romantic idealists. His account of 
intuition is similar to the views of Ravaisson and 
Guyau. An early interest in hypnotism, aphasia, 
and other abnormal phenomena determined his 
approach to psychology where he was chiefly in- 
fluenced by Richet, Janet, and Ribot. His doctrine 
of the élan vital—the term itself was taken over from 
Lalande—reminds one of Schopenhauer’s will and 
Hartmann’s unconscious. Bergson’s biology, orig- 
inally Spencerian, was modified by the current of 
neo-vitalism represented by Driesch and Reinke; 
and, in general, his thought was colored by con- 
temporary developments in science. On the other 
hand, he was deeply interested in the literature of 
mysticism. Born a Jew, he drew toward the end of 
his life closer and closer to Catholicism. The author 
does not find him as original as some enthusiastic 
disciples have supposed.—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsy!l- 
vania State College). 

2562. Simon, G. B. Procedure for obtaining six 
part scores from answer sheets in one run through 
the IBM test scoring machine. J. appl. Psychol., 
1942, 26, 653-658.—This paper reports two methods 
of getting 6 different part scores from one side of an 
answer sheet in a single run through the IBM test 
scoring machine. The procedure applies to items 
scored for right responses only. Preliminary data 
are presented which show the new methods to be 
faster, without loss of accuracy, than the usual 
method of getting 3 part scores at one time. A 
suggestion is made for adjusting the machine to 
increase speed and accuracy in getting 6 scores at 
one time.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2563. Smith, M. A procedure for determining 
expectancy of in-category selection. Sociometry, 
1943, 6, 68-71—In order to discover whether 
choice of associates is influenced by a given charac- 
teristic, it is useful to determine whether choices 
within a given category of the characteristic are 
greater than chance expectancy. A formula for 
determining chance expectancy when varying pro- 
portions of the population fall within various cate- 
gories is presented, and its use is illustrated.— 
G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2564. [Various.] The march of medicine: the 
New York Academy of Medicine lectures to the 
laity, 1942. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1943. Pp. xiv+ 217. $2.50.—This is the 7th 
volume in a series whose purpose is to stimulate 
interest in health matters and to furnish factual in- 
formation. The chapters of psychological interest 
deal with the brain and mind (see 17: 2581), the 
Freudian epoch (see 17: 2692), and genius, giftedness, 
and growth (see 17: 2636).—T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


2565. Walker, H. M. Elementary statistical 
methods. New York: Holt, 1943. Pp. 368. $2.75. 
—‘‘The standards set for the book are: (1) complete 
clarity for the beginner . . ., (2) more than ordinary 
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attention to the development of underlying concepts 
and to interpretations, (3)... harmony with 
recent developments in the mathematical theory of 
statistics . . ., (4) the presentation of a fundamental 
core of introductory material which can be covered 
by an average class in one semester, and (5) the 
inclusion of other material to serve as reference and 
as invitation to further study.” 15 chapters include 
the classic descriptive statistics, and the last chapter 
introduces the problem of sample and universe. 
The appendices contain the necessary tables, a list 
of formulas, and a glossary of statistical symbols.— 
T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


2566. Wolfie, D. Psychologists in government 
service. Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 372-374.—This is 
a supplement to a previously published list (see 16: 
3873).—F. Mc Kinney (Missouri). 


2567. Yerkes, R.M. Chimpanzees: a laboratory 
colony. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. 
Pp. xv + 321. $5.00.—The author has written the 
present volume both for the layman interested in 
psychobiology and for the specialist. The volume is 
essentially a summary of the experiences at the Yale 
Laboratories of Primate Biology in the qualitative 
and quantitative observation of chimpanzee be- 
havior, grouped chiefly under the following headings: 
general description, personality, social behavior, 
life cycle, sex differences; mentality, perceptual 
capacity, intelligence, symbols; and care and hand- 
ling. An epilogue traces the history of the establish- 
ment of the Yale colony. Bibliography of 10 pages. 
—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


2568. Zeligs, R. G. Stanley Hall, psychologist 
and educator. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 83-87.— 
Biography.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

[See also abstracts 2576, 2599, 2608, 2624, 2690, 

2769, 2803, 2910. ] 
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2569. Bailey, P., Bonin, G. v., Garol, H. W., & 
McCulloch, W. S. Functional organization of tem- 
poral lobe of monkey (Macaca mulatta) and chim- 
panzee (Pan satyrus). J. Neurophysiol., 1943, 6, 
121-128.—"‘The temporal lobes of macaque and 
chimpanzee show the same functional organization. 
The lobe may be divided into two sectors: (i) an 
acoustic sector . . ., and (ii) a temporal sector. . . 
In the primary acoustic area of the chimpanzee tones 
of low frequency arrive in its antero-lateral part, 
tones of high frequency in its postero-medial part.’’— 
T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


2570. Bailey, P., Bonin, G. v., Garol, H. W., & 
McCulloch, - S. Long association fibers in 
cerebral hemispheres of monkey and chimpanzee. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1943, 6, 129-134.—"By applying 
strychnine locally to the cerebral cortex of the mon- 
key and chimpanzee, and recording electrical ac- 
tivity, the origin and termination of homologues of 
three well-defined long association bundles of the 
human cerebral cortex have been disclosed.”” These 
homologues appeared to be part of the superior 
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longitudinal fasciculus of Burdach, the fasciculus 
longitudinalis inferior (perhaps the vertical occipital 
fasciculus of Wernicke), and the fasciculus uncinatus. 
It was found that each of these pathways normally 
conducts in one direction only.—T. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 

2571. Beevers, C.A., & Furth,R. The bey) moran 
phone: a new method for investigating 
encephalographic potentials. Nature, Lond., 1943, 
151, 110-111.—A method is described by which 
EEG changes are converted to changes of pitch 
of a musical tone by producing a change in beat 
frequency of two independent high-frequency oscil- 
lators. Alpha and beta rhythms give characteristic 
trills, while the slow waves frequently found in 
pathological conditions give correspondingly slow 
sweeps of tone. This audio method is recommended 
for clinical use, as distinct from research where 
permanent recording is essential—C. G. Mueller 
(Brown). 

2572. Biilbring, E., & Whitteridge, D. The effect 
of adrenaline on nerve action potentials. J. Physiol., 
1940, 99, 201-207. 

2573. Bullock, T. H., Burr, H. S., & Nims, L. F. 
Electrical polarization of pacemaker neurons. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1943, 6, 85-97.—The experiments 
tested the hypothesis that the frequency of firing 
of nerve cell bodies depends upon the DC electrical 
field in which they lie. The isolated heart and 
cardiac ganglion of Limulus were used. “It is 
shown that a direct current passed through the intact 
heart results in an abrupt, sustained, reversible 
increase in frequency of heart beat and in changes 
in wave form of the electrogram. . . . The effect 
has been obtained only in the direction of an increase 
in normal frequency. . . . The site of action is ap- 
parently the ganglion, more specifically the region 
of the pace-making cell bodies.”"—T. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 

2574. Caprile, A. M. A., & Gascon, A. El electro- 
encefalograma en la mujer embarazada. (The 
electroencephalogram in the pregnant woman.) 
Prensa med. argent., 1941, 28, 1642-1647. 


2575. Dirken, M. N. J., & Siemelink, J. J. Der 
Aktionsstrom eines einzelnen Motor-unit. (The 
action current of a single motor-unit.) Acta brev. 
neerl. Physiol., 1941, 11, 84-97. 

2576. Gengerelli, J. A. Electrical field of the 
nerve impulse. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1943, 
52, 189—190.—This is a report of an apparatus for the 
detection of electrical lines of force originating at the 
boundary between the intact and the crushed region 
of the frog’s sciatic nerve.—H. Peak (Tiffany Foun- 
dation). 

2577. Goldman, D. Clinical and encephalo- 
graphic observations in severe epilepsy under treat- 
ment. Amer. J. med. Sci., 1943, 205, 388-399.— 
This is a report on 16 cases of epilepsy, the majority 
severe and long-standing, treated over a period of 
3 years with dilantin and phenobarbital. They were 
classified 1-5 according to severity. Every case was 
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definitely modified, and most were markedly im- 
proved. Class 1 patients had no symptoms for 
considerable periods, and their performance gave 
evidence of recovery. The changes in their EEG’s 
were greater than would be expected from reports 
based on shorter periods of observation, the EEG’s 
becoming eventually indistinguishable from normal. 
Tracings from classes 3 and 4 showed marked im- 
provement. It seems reasonable to hope that ade- 
quate and sustained treatment of convulsive dis- 
order in the early stages, under EEG control, may 
result in complete relief and prevention of progres- 
sive deterioration.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2578. Lynn, J. G., & Putnam, T. J. The use of 
focused ultrasound to produce transcranial focal 
lesions of the brain. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 97, 
576-581.—Abstract and discussion. 

2579. Marques, A. Conceito neurologico do 
hipotalamo. (Neurological concept of the hypo- 
thalamus.) Hospital, Rio de J., 1942, 22, 9-23. 


2580. Obrador, S. Effect of hypothalamic lesions 
on electrical activity of cerebral cortex. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1943, 6, 81-84.—The experiment was 
designed to add to the knowledge of the functional 
interrelations between the cerebral cortex and the 
lower subcortical levels. Bipolar leads were taken 
from one hemisphere when lesions were produced in 
the hypothalamus of anesthetized cats. It was found 
that lesions limited to the hypothalamus and basal 
region of the brain abolished the spontaneous elec- 
trical activity of the cortex. ‘On the basis of differ- 
ent kinds of evidence it is suggested that the hypo- 
thalamus may influence cortical activity through its 
thalamic connections.”—-T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


2581. Putnam, T. J. The brain and the mind. 
In [Various ], The march of medicine; the New York 
Academy of Medicine lectures to the laity, 1942. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 
46-67.—The author traces the history of the prob- 
lem of brain and mind and the history of related 
neurological findings. Studies on the conceptions 
of mosaic action and equipotentiality are reviewed. 
Evidence against the conscious automaton idea and 
a purely mechanistic theory are presented. “‘It is 
unfortunate that clear thinking about problems in 
this field . . . is further hampered by historical 
connotations. . . . In modern times, dissention be- 
tween ‘organicists’ and psychologists has obscured 
the issue. The truth is, that there are enormous 
gaps to fill in between the data of neurophysiology 
and those of psychology as we possess them at 
present. We can scarcely help attempting to fill 
them in with hypotheses, but let us at least try to 
avoid confusing theories with facts.” —T7. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 

2582. Thiesen, J. W. Slow waves of circulatory 
origin in the electroencephalogram. J. Psychol., 
1943, 15, 253-276.—During an investigation of the 
effects of emotional excitement on the normal EEG, 
very slow waves of 1-2 cycles per second were ob- 
served. As a slow brain rhythm has often been con- 
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sidered abnormal, further investigation was made, 
using two types of EEG’s. The same type of slow 
waves was observed in the records of 5 schizophrenic 
and 3 normal subjects with no ascertainable organic 
abnormalities. These waves coincided exactly in 
frequency with simultaneously recorded pulse rate 
and showed no fast component. It is considered 
probable “that these slow potentials represent an 
electroarteriogram arising chiefly from the more 
richly supplied vascular areas of the cerebral cortex 
and the pia mater.’-—R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 


2583. Tower, S. S. Regenerative capacity of 
ventral roots after avulsion from the cord. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1943, 49, 1-12.— 
“Ventral spinal nerve roots were avulsed from the 
cord in 4 cats, and the animals killed after periods 
of from 4 weeks to one year. Evidence of regenera- 
tion was sought during life and found in the longest 
surviving animal. Reinnervation of the denervated 
skeletal muscle was demonstrated histologically in 
the 2 longest surviving animals. Evidence of 
vigorous regeneration on the part of the ventral 
root fibers was observed either grossly at autopsy or 
on microscopic examination in all the animals, begin- 
ning deep in the rootlet tracts of the cord. The cells 
of the cord were variously affected, many being 
destroyed completely, others surviving. The as- 
sumption that ventral nerve roots cannot regenerate 
if avulsed from the cord is, therefore, obviously un- 
founded as a generality. The evidence invites re- 
consideration of the potential regenerative capacity 
of the ventral spinal roots after similar damage in 
man.”—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


2584. Vasconcelos, R. Estudio sobre 100 electro- 
encéfalogramas anormales. (Study of 100 abnormal 
electroencephalograms.) Medicina, Méx., 1941, 21, 
505-540. 

2585. Vasconcelos, R. Estudio sobre 100 elec- 
troencéfalogramas anormales. (Study of 100 
abnormal electroencephalograms.) Rev. méd. Hosp. 
Gen., Méx., 1941, 3, 580-597.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] The author found that the trac- 
ings of epileptics, focal and idiopathic, could be 
divided into 3 classes: those corresponding to mild 
epilepsy, Jasper’s paroxysmal dysrhythmia; curves 
showing the anomalies described by Lerroux and 
Gibbs; and total or almost total disorganization of 
severe epilepsy. Of 9 cerebral tumors, 6 were local- 
ized exactly by the EEG, as proved by operation or 
autopsy.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2586. Walsh, F. B. Certain abnormalities of ocu- 
lar movements; their importance in general and 
neurologic diagnosis. Bull. N. Y. Acad. Med., 
1943, 19, 253-272.—The abnormalities of conjugate 
ocular movements and optic fixations are described 
from the standpoint of supranuclear lesions at differ- 
ent levels. The function of the semicircular canals 
in controlling optic fixations during movements of the 
head is reviewed from a clinical standpoint. Empha- 
sis is given to the few procedures pointing to supra- 
nuclear lesions as the cause of abnormalities of 
ocular movements. Also described are abnormalities 
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of movements of the upper lid, the globe, and pupil- 
lary anomalies due to misdirection of the fibers of the 
third nerve during regeneration. One of these 
anomalies resembles the Argyll Robertson pupil. 
Furthermore, it is particularly interesting that re- 
generating somatic motor nerve fibers may establish 
effective synapses with post-ganglionic neurons of 
ay erase system.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 


2587. Walshe, F. M. R. A note on cortical local- 
ization of function, Cath. med. Guard., 1941, 18, 
66-69. 


[See also abstracts 2545, 2589, 2605, 2675, 2682, 
2704, 2922. ] 
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2588. Abraham, S. V, The convergence function 
in relation to the basal metabolism. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1943, 26, 400-404.—A study of 202 cases 
in which basal metabolic rates were obtained indi- 
cates that general state of health as measured by 
this test may contribute to the efficiency of the 
convergence function, and that patients should be 
Kee), accordingly.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, 
Kan.). 


2589. Adrian, E. D. Discharges from vestibular 
receptors in the cat. J. Physiol., 1943, 101, 389-407. 
—A fine wire electrode was thrust into the brainstem 
in the region of the vestibular nucleus of anesthetized 
or decerebrate cats lying on a tilting platform. It 
was found that the discharges in single units are of 
2 types: gravity-controlled (position of head in 
space), and rotation-controlled (angular acceleration 
or deceleration). Discharges controlled by hori- 
zontal rotation and by tilt of the head in the median 
plane are found near the oral border of the striae 
acusticae; those controlled by lateral tilt and by 
rotation in the transverse plane are nearer the 
aboral border. Responses to vibration were not 
found. The exact nature of the units causing the 
discharges is uncertain, but records show the same 
type as previously demonstrated in coldblooded 
vertebrates. The results, which are discussed in 
detail, support the view that the receptors adapt 
slowly, the stimulus being proportional to the 
ao of the cupola.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
Md.). 

2590. Arellano, E. R. Funcion cinetovisual del 
aparato vestibular. (Kineto-visual function of the 
vestibular apparatus.) Arch. Soc. clin. Habana, 
1941, 35, 705-727. 


2591. Autrum, H. Uber Lauti en und 
Schallwahrnehmung bei Arthropoden. Das 
Richtungshéren von Locusta und Versuch einer 
Hértheorie fiir Tympanalorgane vom Locustidentyp. 
(Sound production and perception in arthropoda. 
II. Sound localization of locusts and attempt at a 
hearing theory of the tympanic organs of locusts.) 
Z. vergl. Physiol., 1940, 28, 326-352.—Action poten- 
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tials of the tympanic nerve of Locusta and Decticus 
were studied. It was found that the upper auditory 
limen is above 90,000 Hz., i.e. more than 2 octaves 
higher than in man, and that the stridulation sounds 
of locusts include ultrasound frequencies which play 
a part in orientation. It is assumed that the tym- 
panic organ responds to the pressure gradient of the 
sound field, while the time, the phases, and the 
intensity theories of sound localization are refuted. 
—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

2592. Aymat,—. Estereoscopia a ojo desnudo o 
sin estereoscopio. (Stereoscopy with the naked eye 
or without stereoscope.) Ejercito, Madr., 1942, No. 
30, 25-31. 

2593. Bahn, C. A. The psychoneurotic factor in 
ophthalmic practice. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1943, 26, 
369-378.—Symptomatic manifestations of psycho- 
neuroses which are frequently seen in ophthalmic 
practice are classified as visual, sensory, secretory, 
vasomotor, and motor disturbances, most of which 
are related to imbalance of the autonomic nervous 
system. Intelligent health routines are recom- 
mended in treatment of functional symptoms; case 
studies are included.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, 
Kan.). 

2594. Botsztejn, C. Beitrag zur Frage der 
Geschmacksveriinderung im Verlaufe der Réintgen- 
bestrahlung der Mundhithlengegend; Geschmack- 

riifungen mit Phenil-thio-carbamid. (Contribu- 
tion to the problem of taste change during x-ray 
irradiation of the mouth cavity; taste tests with 
phenylthio-carbamid.) Radiolog. Clin., Basel, 1942, 
11, 164-172. 

2595. Comberg, —. Das Sehen bei herab- 
gesetzter Beleuchtung. (Vision in reduced illumina- 
tion.) Klin. Mbl. Augenheilk., 1940, 105, 360-362. 


2596. Dijkgraaf, S. Uber die Bedeutung der 
Weberschen Knichel fiir die Wahrnehmung von 
Schwankungen des hydrostatischen Druckes. (The 
significance of Weber's bones for the perception of 
fluctuations of hydrostatic pressure.) Z. vergl. 
Physiol., 1941, 28, 389-401.—Blinded minnows can 
be trained to respond to an increase or decrease of 
5-1 cm. of hydrostatic pressure. Increase and 
decrease are perceived as specific different stimuli. 
After extirpation of Weber’s apparatus, which is 
located between air-bladder and labyrinth, the 
response no longer occurs. Even an increase in 
pressure of 40 cm. is no longer perceived. Weber's 
apparatus thus serves not only sound conduction 
but also hydrostasis.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


2597. Dragten, S. [Color sense.] Geneesk. 
Tijdschr. Ned.-Ind., 1941, 81, 2105-2120. 


2598. Emme, E. E. Color experiment with cattle. 
Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 1942, 49, 447.—Abstract. 


2599. Hahn, L. E. A contextualistic theory of 
perception. Univ. Calif. Publ. Phil., 1942, 22. Pp. 
viii + 205.—‘‘Contextualism may be thought of as 
a kind of pragmatic naturalism which takes as the 
basic metaphysical reality the qualitied or patterned 
event."’ Any object or event may be described in 
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terms of the contextualistic categories, which may be 
divided into textural traits, such as texture, quality, 
and fusion; and contextual traits, such as environ- 
ment, means, consummations, and frustrations. 
Using these contextualistic categories it is possible 
to construct a scale for patterning perception, with 
practical drive perception, which is chiefly concerned 
with differentiation of objects for the purpose of 
satisfying demands, at one pole of the scale; and 
diffusion or primitive aesthetic perception, which 
takes in the qualities of the perceived objects, at the 
other pole. Between the poles of the perceptual 
scale is aesthetic drive perception, which combines 
the goal-directed force of practical drive perception 
with the “qualitative glow” of diffusion perception. 
Be. W. Crannell (U. S. Army). 

600. Hartinger, H. Durch Fehlsichtigkeit be- 
dingte ‘ optische Tiuschungen. (Optical illusions 
determined by visual defect.) Klin. Mbl. Augen- 
heilk., 1940, 105, 89-94, 

2601. er, H., & Schubert, F. Uber die 
a hvermigens durch farbige Schutz- 
oro Vergleich zwischen Umbral and Neophan. 

Change in visual capacity through colored protec- 
tive glasses; a comparison between Umbral and 
Neophan.) Klin. Mbil. Augenheilk., 1940, 105, 
337-356. 

2602. Heinke, E. Das Raumsehvermigen im 
Unterdruck. (Depth perception in decompression.) 
Luftfahrimedizin, 1942, 6, No. 2-3, 174-182.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. ] 12 subjects 
with normal depth perception were tested in the 
decompression chamber at 5,000, 6,000, and 7,000 
meters simulated altitude. Depth perception was 
measured by Koch's apparatus in which the subject 
pointed to the position of the apparent apices of 
pyramids presented to him stereoscopically by 
means of anaglyphs. It was found that the repeti- 
tion accuracy and the rapidity of determinations 
fell off after 5 minutes at 5,000 meters, while at 
7,000 meters 9 of the 12 subjects developed defects 
of stereoscopic sense, attributable to esophoria in 7 
and to exophoria in 2 cases. The possible effects of 
anoxia on the higher centers and the oculomotor 
centers are discussed as causes of these defects.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

2603. Holmes, J.G. Recognition of coloured light 

Trans. Illum. Engng Soc. Lond., 1941, 6, 
71-97.—See Sci. Abstr. 44A: 2105. 

2604. Ives, R. L. Sequence illusion. /. Franklin 
Inst., 1940, 230, 755-763.—When all the lights of a 
linear series are illuminated simultaneously, they 
appear, to a casual observer, to be illuminated in 
sequence, that nearest the observer being perceived 
first. This sequence illusion is explained by applica- 
tion of well-known physical and physiological prin- 
ciples, and its importance as a factor in certain ob- 
servations of natural phenomena is discussed.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

2605. Jahn, T. L., & Wulff, V. J. The effect of 
temperature on the retinal action potential. Anat. 
Rec., 1942, 84, 535.—Abstract. 
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2606. Lauer, A. R., & Winterstein, M. The effect 
of varying illumination on distance m of 
objects subtending angles of from 10-30 minutes. 
Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 1942, 49, 449.—Abstract. 

2607. Lloyd, L. S. Absolute pitch. Music. 
oe ow 1942, No. 1198, 379.—E. G. Wever (Prince- 
ton). 

2608. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. K. The meas- 
urement of visibility. J. aero. Sci., 1942, 9, 100-102. 
—Visibility is determined by the intensity difference 
between objects and background, intensity, distri- 
bution, and wave length of illumination, atmospheric 
conditions, and visual angles formed by the objects 
observed. The relative visibility of various combi- 
nations of stimulus factors is measured by the visi- 
bility meter. This instrument consists of a rotatable 
disk which serves as a gradient between a compictely 
transparent and a completely translucent substance. 
By means of an attached scale, relative visibility is 
measured by the degree of translucency through 
which the object in question can be perceived. The 
relative visibility of different situations encountered 
by the aviator can be quickly compared by this 
method.—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2609. Luckiesh, M., & Taylor, A.H. A 
of researches in seeing at low brightness-levels. 
Ilium. Engng, N. Y., 1943, 38, 189-207.—A review 
of recent literature concerning experimentation 
with dim illumination is presented in regard to the 
following topics: dark adaptation, the rate of adapta- 
tion to light of various wave lengths, the relative 
acuity with various colors, the effect of background 
brightness, and the relative merits of red and blue 
light.—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2610. Luscher, E. Die Audiometrie. (Audio- 
metry.) Schweiz. med. Wschr., 1942, 72, 325-329. 


2611. Pascal, J. I. Parallactic angle. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1943, 29, 313-315.—Differences in 
definition of the parallactic angle are discussed. 
The static point of view, in which the term is defined 
as the difference in angles subtended at the eyes by 
two points, leaves no place for change in convergence 
which some investigators are convinced is a con- 
tributing factor in depth perception—M. R. Stoll 
(American Optical Company). 

2612. Peters, H. B. Changes in color fields oc- 
casioned by experimentally induced alcohol intoxi- 
cation. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 692-701.—One 
subject, accustomed to moderate drinking of beer, 
was given at half hour intervals one 12-ounce can of 
6% beer until 84 ounces had been consumed. The 
perimeter test for color zones was administered to 
each eye following each dose of beer and also on the 
preceding and following days. The resulting color 
field charts are presented. The author concludes 
that alcohol is a depressant and not a stimulant. 
No stimulative stage was attained. After 24 hours 
the color fields were restored to normal.—G. R. 
Thornton (Purdue). 

2613. Porter, L. C. What kinds of light attract 
night-flying insects? Gen. Elect. Rev., 1941, 44, 
310-314.—See Sci. Abstr. 44B: 1422. 
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2614. Raj K. Dark-adaptation tests in 
cases of nightblindness. Indian J. med. 
Res., 1941, 29, 351-360. 


2615. Ribe Portugal, J. A sensibilidade gustativa 
dos dois tércos anteriores da lingua. (Taste sensi- 
tivity of the two anterior thirds of the tongue.) 
Arch. brasil. Med., 1942,,.32, 139-150. 

2616. Saubermann, G. B. C. Uber die Unter- 
schiedsempfindlichkeit des dunkeladaptierten Auges. 
(Difference sensitivity of the dark adapted eye.) 
Ophthalmologica, 1942, 104, 157-165. 

2617. Schmidt, I. Spektraltafel zur Veranschau- 
lichung der Farbenwahrnehmung von Farbenun- 
tiichtigen im Vergleich zu Farbentiichtigen. (Spec- 
tral table to illustrate color perception of people with 
poor color vision in comparison with those with good 
color vision.) Klin. Mbl. Augenheilk., 1940, 105, 


2618. Schremmer, F. Versuche zum Nachweis 
der Rotblindheit von Vespa rufa L. (Experiments 
to determine red-blindness of Vespa rufa L.) Z. 
vergl. Physiol., 1941, 28, 457-466.—The author ob- 
served how frequently wasps, who were habituated 
to return to a black colored nest hole, would fly 
instead to patches of different colors but of the same 
shapes and at the same location. On the basis of his 
results he concluded that wasps are red-blind:—H. 
L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

2619. Schubert, E. Perception of body tilt. 
Proc. Ia Acad. Sct., 1942, 49, 450.—Abstract. 


2620. Steadman, B. St. J. An investigation of 
night vision among personnel of the A. A. unit. 
J. R. Army med. Cps, 1942, 78, 14-24. 


2621. Strongin, E. 1, & Bull, N. Dynamics of 
vision as indicated by changes in heterophoria. J. 
Psychol., 1943, 15, 183-188.—13 normal and 15 
psychiatric subjects were tested with a Stevens 
phorometer and a Maddox rod. No attempt was 
made to induce or measure mental, emotional, or 
physical disturbances. “The . . . findings show a 
fluctuation not only in degree but also occasionally 
in kind of heterophoria. Changes occurred not 
only from day to day, but so frequently as to present 
a picture of more or less continuous flux.” It is 
proposed that “‘the degree of heterophoria would be 
found to vary with such temperamental and other 
changes as occur from day to day.’-—R. B. Am- 
mons (San Diego). 

2622. Taylor, A. H. Vision at low brightness 
levels. IJllum. Engng, N. Y., 1943, 38, 89-98.—A 
review of recent research is given concerning vision 
during dim illumination, and practical applications 
to the present emergency are listed.—G. W. Knox 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2623. Watson, N. A., & Gales, R. S. Bone- 
conduction threshold measurements: effects of 
occlusion, enclosures, and ing devices. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1943, 14, 207-215.—Tests were 
made of the effects on bone-conduction thresholds of 
several kinds of plugs in the external auditory 
canals. All plugs reduced the threshold amplitudes, 
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with a maximum effect of about 24 db. for rubber 
stoppers and paraffined cotton plugs. The effect 
is explained as due to aerial waves set up at the stop- 
per, which add to the bone-conduction waves. As 
even an ear phone over one ear affects the bone- 
conduction thresholds of the other ear, the usual 
method of masking the opposite ear during bone- 
conduction tests gives a spurious effect. A better 
method involves the use of a masking box, which 
consists of an enclosure of at least 6700 cc., which is 
placed over the ear, with the masking sound pro- 
duced at the end away from the ear.—E. G. Wever 
(Princeton). 


2624. bernay 2 E. Vergleichende Untersuchun- 
gen tiber das Raumsehvermigen mit dem Raum- 
sehprtifgerit nach Koch und dem Zeiss-Stereoskop 
mit den Priiftafeln nach Pulfrich. (Comparative 
investigations of depth perception using Koch's 
depth perception apparatus and the Zeiss stereo- 
scope with Pulfrich’s test plates.) Luftfahrimedizin, 
1942, 6, No. 2-3, 166-173.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] The Zeiss stereoscope, in which 
the subject views test plates and states the order of 
apparent depth of stereograph objects, is criticized 
on the grounds of complexity, difficulty of under- 
standing by the subject, and difficulty of obtaining 
a numerical score. The Koch apparatus is described, 
whereby the subject views anaglyphs of pyramids 
and indicates the apparent position of the apex. 
Tests were carried out by both methods on 31 sub- 
jects. It was found that of the 10 subjects assessed 
as poor by the stereoscope 6 performed exception- 
ally well on the Koch apparatus while 6 experienced 
range finders who performed well on the Koch appa- 
ratus were rejected on the stereoscope. The cause 
of this discrepancy is discussed, and the authors 
conclude that the Koch apparatus forms a more 
reliable test, largely because it is more readily 
understood by the untrained subject—H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 

2625. Werner, H. Interdependencia funcional de 
los sentidos en el organismo. (Functional inter- 
dependence of senses in the organism.) Filos. y 
Letr., Méx., 1942, 3, 35-48.—The associationistic 
interpretation of synaesthesia has been destroyed 
by modern experiments, including those of Zietz, v. 
Schiller, and the author. These dealt with chrom- 
atic qualities in the modalities of vision and hearing. 
The less stable surface properties (Katz) lend them- 
selves to the experimental production of synaes- 
thesia. The results are taken as evidence for an 
organismic theory (Goldstein) in which progressive 
genetic and cultural specialization of sensory ex- 
periences indicates departure from the homogeneous 
immediacy of primitive sensation.—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 


2626. Wigger, H. Diskontinuitit und T 
rhythmik in der Dunkelwanderung retinaler 
mente. (Discontinuity and diurnal rhythm in 
darkness migration of retinal elements.) Z. vergl. 
Physiol., 1941, 28, 421-427.—Pigment and cones 
in the retina of the goldfish, in constant darkness, 
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behave at first rhythmically. After a while, how- 
ever, they assume a half-way position as the result of 
fatigue.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 
2627. Willmer, E. N. Observations on the physi- 
of colour vision. Nature, Lond., 1943, 151, 
213-215.—Visibility curves are sensitivity curves; 
but, since the responses of the rods and cones are 
more or less directly related to the sensitivity of such 
elements, we may consider them response curves. 
In this case the ordinates would be discharge fre- 
qV ency rather than maximal sensitivity percentage. 
hus there will be a characteristic ratio of impulses 
from rods and cones for any given wave length. A 
large number of cones have direct connections with 
individual optic nerve fibers as well as with flat 
bipolar cells. Also, the rod bipolars carry impulses 
from the rods alone. These cells are absent in the 
foveal slope, and this may account for the fact that 
foveal colour vision is poorest for those colours 
which are rod-mediated. On the basis of neural con- 
nections it is probable that impulses set up by rods 
and cones travel in three different routes, each one 
of which may have a characteristic discharge for any 
given wave length. If we vary the intensity of light, 
the frequency on each route will vary concomitantly 
so that rod-cone response ratio for any wave length 
will remain the same. Evidence is presented which 
seems to substantiate these theoretical considera- 
tions.— R. L. Solomon (Brown). 


2628. Wolf, S., & Hardy, J. D. Studies on pain; 
observations on pain due to local cooling and on 
factors involved in the cold effect. J. clin. 
Invest., 1941, 20, 521-533.—See Biol. Abstr. 15: 
23563. 

2629. Wright, W. D. Fundamental principles of 
vision in very weak light. Trans. Illum. Engng Soc. 
Lond., 1941, 6, 23-30.—See Sci. Abstr. 44A: 617. 


2630. Wulff, V. J. Correlation of photochemical 
events with the action potential of the retina. Anat. 
Rec., 1942, 84, 534.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 2569, 2598, 2660, 2666, 2779, 
2837, 2838, 2855, 2868, 2869, 2905, 2923. ] 
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(incl. Attention, Thought) 


2631. Allan, M. E., & Young, F. M. The con- 
stancy of the intelligence quotient as indicated by 
retests of 130 children. J. appl Psychol., 1943, 27, 
41-60.—100 subjects were tested first at an average 
age of 4 years by the Merrill-Palmer, Terman- Merrill, 
or 1916 Stanford-Binet tests and were retested at an 
average age of 9 years 5 months by the Terman- 
Merrill test. 30 subjects were tested by an indi- 
vidual test at about 10 years and retested by the 
ACE test after about 7 years. Changes in IQ 
(average changes for groups, per cent of persons 
showing gain or loss or no change, and per cent of 
subjects showing chan -_ within spuitied limits) 
are tabulated for the 100 subjects grouped according 
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to interval between tests, level of IQ, sex, tests used, 
and ages at which tests were given. The total 
group of 100 subjects showed an average gain of 8 

Q points, with 48% of the group showing a gain or 
loss of more than 10 points. For the 30 subjects 
only average test results are compared. Correla- 
tions, ranging from .22 to .59, are reported between 
test and retest results for various groupings. Brief 
case studies are presented for 11 cases in which there 
were marked changes in IQ. Reasons for the changes 
are suggested.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2632. Buxton, C. E. The status of research in 
reminiscence. Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 313-340.— 
This is a review of the literature (74 titles) since the 
previous review in 1935. Reminiscence is defined as 
an improvement in recall without practice after 
original learning. The phenomenon is probably 
widespread, but little fully acceptable evidence for 
this is available. It is related to the type of learning 
technique used, the type of subject matter, the de- 
gree of mastery before rest, the type of practice, 
length of rest interval, and probably to serial posi- 
tion, rate of exposure of items, and the amount of 
material to be learned. The author discusses the 
differential forgetting theory as it relates to these 
findings, and emphasizes the need for more facts.— 
F. McKinney (Missouri). 


2633. Cofer, C. N. An analysis of errors made in 
the learning of prose materials. J. exp. Psychol., 
1943, 32, 399-410.—“‘Various aspects of errors made 
in the learning of prose materials are described and 
discussed. An attempt is made to interpret them 
in terms of negative transfer arising from the Ss’ 
previous language habits and the methods they 
employ in learning.” —M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


2634. Dispensa, J.. & Hornbeck, R. T. Further 
attempts to alter intelligence by parental chemo- 
therapy. J. Psychol., 1943, 15, 243-252.—Groups 
of female rats were douched with acid or base solu- 
tions shortly before being mated. Their litters made 
up the experimental groups, and litters of untreated 
male and female rats were used as controls. The 
test consisted of a 12-unit multiple-T maze which 
the rats ran nightly for 3 weeks. 2% lactic acid 
solution produced offspring inferior to the control 
group (CR = 2.36) as measured by errors on runs 
3-21, while the litters of rats treated with 6% base 
solution showed a higher percent of learning of the 
maze (CR = 2.12) than the controls. Offspring 
of male rats treated with sulfanilamide and un- 
treated females did not differ from controls in 
learning ability. Sexually precocious mothers tended 
to give birth to litters inferior in maze-learning 
ability (correlation of —.39 + .16). None of the 
treatments used appeared to affect the sex-ratio in 
the litters.—R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 


2635. Festinger, L. Studies in decision. II. 
Ane cal test of a quantitative theory of decision. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 32, 411-423.—Experimental 
data obtained from 5 subjects involving judgments 
regarding length of lines are presented. A method of 
constant stimuli which included a two-category mode 
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of judgment was employed. These experimental 
data are found to fit rather well theoretically pre- 
dicted derivations with respect to decision-time and 
relative frequency of judgment. The methodological 
significance of this type of theoretical analysis is 
stressed.— M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

2636. Gesell, A. Genius, giftedness, and growth. 
In [ Various ], The march of medicine; the New York 
Academy of Medicine lectures to the laity, 1942. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 100- 
140.—The author presents reflections on creative 
behavior in children and adults. Beginning with the 
infant, the development of the nervous system and 
behavior is described. Test results are presented to 
indicate stages in development and acceleration 
factors in precocity. In describing creative imagina- 
tion in poetry, the works of Coleridge are analyzed 
and discussed. Creative imagination in science is 
described through accounts of the lives and works of 
Charles Darwin and Josiah Willard Gibbs. It is 
Gesell’s thesis that genius is a growth phenomenon, 
and “we shall never arrive at the inner nature of 
genius until we know more about the nature of 
growth.”’ Processes of embryonic growth are il- 
lustrated and described, and the relations of genius 
and culture are presented. ‘‘Society must find new 
devices for making optimal use of its genius.””— 


T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


2637. Hamilton, R. J. Retroactive facilitation as 
a function of degree of generalization between tasks. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 32, 363-376.—This experi- 
ment was planned to test the hypothesis that retro- 
active facilitation ought to be expected under certain 
conditions in learning experiments. Nonsense 
forms and nonsense syllables were presented to 105 
subjects according to the method of right associates, 
and other lists containing different degrees of general- 
ization were interpolated between initial and test 
learning. ‘In general, support was found for the 
hypothesis that in paired associates learning, as the 
degree of generalization between original and inter- 
polated stimuli increases from zero to a maximum, 
there will be increasing retroactive facilitation if the 
original and interpolated responses are identical 
and increasing retroactive inhibition if the responses 
are different."-—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


2638. Kirner,I. Zeitgedichtnis und Alarmierung 
bei den Bienen. (Time memory and alarming of 
bees.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1939, 27, 445-459.—After 
bees had been trained to respond to one or two 
feeding periods a day, attempts were frequently 
unsuccessful to get them to feed at other times.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


2639. Ryans, D. G. Research in learning. J. 
educ. Res., 1943, 36, 335-342.—Trends in research 
on problems of learning published in 6 journals from 
1936 to 1940 are reviewed. The techniques employed 
are critically surveyed, and a plea is made for more 
careful planning and conduct of research. The 
researches are classified according to topic. Only 
those investigations which employed human subjects 
and which dealt with learning problems having im- 
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plications for education are included.—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 
2640. Shaw, F. J. Influence of degree of 


— upon associative and reproductive bi- 
tion. Proc. Ila Acad. Sci., 1942, 49, 413-417.—Two 
groups of 12 subjects learned lists of paired-associ- 
ates to varying degrees of accomplishment. The 
influence of this learning upon previously learned 
lists revealed no significant associative inhibition, 
and some retroactive inhibition which varied in- 
versely with degree of original learning —M. T. 
Henderson (Grinnell). 


2641. Spaet, T., & Harlow, H. F. Problem solu- 
tion by monkeys following bilateral removal of the 
prefrontal areas. II. Delayed reaction problems 
involving use of the matching-from-sample method. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 32, 424-434.—“Two rhesus 
monkeys, following bilateral removal of the pre- 
frontal areas, were tested on spatial and non-spatial 
delayed reaction problems. . . . Both animals solved 
spatial delayed reactions using the matching-from- 
sample method of stimulus presentation. The maxi- 
mal delay intervals successively bridged were 30 
sec. and 10 sec. for Subjects 54 and 55 respectively. 
Both monkeys responsed effectively to short non- 
spatial delayed reactions when a variation of the 
matching-from-sample method was used. Subject 54 
solved 10-sec. non-spatial delayed reactions and 
subject 55 solved 5-sec. non-spatial delayed reac- 
tions.” —M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


2642. Theman, V., & Witty, P. Case studies and 
genetic records of two gifted Negroes. J. Psychol., 
1943, 15, 165-181.—Studies were made of two gifted 
Negroes from childhood to early adulthood. Subject 
B, a girl of Stanford-Binet IQ 200, had a generally 
superior family background. Her social adjustment 
and health were good. Reading was her favorite 
activity, with novels, short stories, and scientific 
books preferred. Although her high school record 
was excellent, her college record suffered from a 
certain amount of indifference on her part and a fear 
of failure. Subject E, a boy of Stanford-Binet IQ 
163, had a very superior family background, was 
socially well-adjusted, and maintained a record of 
scholastic achievement equal to his superior mental 
status, receiving his Ph.D. degree at the age of 18. 
At the present time he is doing advanced research 
in mathematics.—R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 


2643. Tomkins, S. S. An analysis of the use of 
electric shock with human subjects. J. Psychol., 
1943, 15, 285-297.—Although in learning experi- 
ments where electric shock is used the shock stimulus 
has been carefully studied and regulated for uni- 
formity, the shock still has greatly varied personal 
meanings to the subjects. Anxiety may be common 
to both shock and non-shock situations. The ex- 
perimenter’s apparent attitude, the subject’s earlier 
experiences with and reactions to punishment, the 
social status meaning of the experiment, the conflict 
of ego ideal and desire to avoid punishment, the 
cognitive structure of the situation involving time 
perspective, and the subject’s actual ability, all 
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affect the meaning of the shock situation to the 
subject.—R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 

2644. Tomkins, S. S. Experimental study of 
anxiety. J. Psychol., 1943, 15, 307-313.—Using an 
apparatus previously described (see 17: 2549), 
anxiety was measured by comparing motor learning 
of a control group of 19 students under normal condi- 
tions and af an experimental group of 16 students 
under threat of electric shock ia or errors. Threat of 
shock by itself generally inhibited learning, but 
learning was accelerated when there was also threat 
of a shock for too slow reactions. Subjects who 
improved under the single-shock condition de- 
teriorated in the following non-shock trial series, 
while subjects who deteriorated originally, improved 
in the succeeding non-shock trials.—R. B. Ammons 
(San Diego). 

2645. Underwood, B. J. Three comparisons of 
retroactive and proactive inhibition. Prac. Ia Acad. 
Sct., 1942, 49, 425-429.—Three groups of subjects 
were asked to learn and recall two-syllable adjectives 
under controlled and experimental conditions by 
way of determining the relative effects of retroactive 
and proactive inhibition. The differences were not 
statistically true differences, although retroactive 
inhibition was slightly greater than proactive in- 
hibition —M. T. Henderson (Grinnell). 


2646. Wechsler, D. Non-intellective factors in 
general intelligence. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1943, 38, 101-103.—“Psychopaths with modest 
IQ’s (90-100) frequently show an excellent ability 
to manipulate their environment, . . . whereas 
neurotics, with considerably higher IQ’s, often fail 
badly in managing their own lives. . . . The differ- 
ence ... is largely the result of differences in 
amount of non-intellective intelligence possessed 
by each.”” These non-intellective factors “include all 
affective and conative abilities which in any way 
enter into global behavior.” Total intelligence can- 
not be measured until the tests also include some 
measures of the non-intellective factors —C. H. 
Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


2647. Woodward, P. An experimental study of 
transfer of in motor learning. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1943, 27, 12-32.—An experimental group 
and a control group of trade school girls, equated for 
IQ, age, trade training, and trade rating, were given 
an initial and final group of trials at assembling a 
simple loom. For the experimental subjects there 
was interpolated training in assembling a safety 
switch, a task which made use of different materials 
but involved the same general pattern of motions 
and total work situation and nearly the same 
specific motions as those involved in assembling the 
loom. Some transfer of training occurred for the 
experimental group, “probably due to the great 
similarity of the two assemblers."”—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 


[See also abstracts 2549, 2703, 2817, 2818, 2831, 
2875, 2917, 2926, 2927, 2938, 2941. ] 
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2648. Amberson, W.R. Physiologic adjustments 
to the standing posture. Bull. Sch. Med. Univ. 
Maryland, 1943, 27, 127-145.—Amberson devotes 
articular attention to the compensatory changes 
in blood pressure and the mechanism of orthostatic 
vasoconstriction. The possibility of labyrinthine 
influence on orthostatic vasoconstriction deserves 
further study. No clear evidence exists that any 
part of the higher brain is connected with the 
process. Since Pacinian corpuscles along the smaller 
arteries receive branches from the same nerve 
fibers which supply the smooth muscle of the ar- 
teries, they may induce vasoconstriction at the time 
of postural change. There is much evidence also 
that continual tonic contractions of the skeletal 
muscles play a large part. They are much increased 
in the upright position, and intramuscular pressure 
rises considerably, but more in nonfainters than in 
fainters. Syncope after quiet standing is definitely 
related to low muscular tonus and intramuscular 
pressure. Fainters may avoid syncope by standing 
on tiptoe.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2649. Anderson, W. F. Motility of the fasting 
stomach in health and disease. Lancet, 1943, 244, 
40-42.—‘‘Gastric motility was recorded by a balloon 
method in 23 healthy subjects, 12 patients with 
peptic ulcer, 2 with gastric carcinoma, and 2 with 
gastro-enterostomy. The findings in health indi- 
cate that there are three phases: active contractions; 
tonus rhythm; relative quiescence. No relation 
between the acid-secreting power and the motility 
of the fasting stomach was demonstrated. In 10 
patients with acute duodenal ulcer gastric tone was 
increased and contractions were stronger than in the 
healthy stomach and liable to end in tetanus. 
In a patient with acute gastric ulcer contractions 
were weak and tended to run into one another; in a 
patient with chronic gastric ulcer the contractions 
were powerful and regular. . . . In 8 patients with 
peptic ulceration the ingestion of cold water, which 
inhibited gastric contractions in health, had no 
inhibitory action, and in some cases actually had 
an excitatory effect."—C. K. Trueblood (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

2650. Bender, M. B. Eyelid closure reaction. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1943, 29, 435-440.—The 
eyelid closure reaction is an associated movement 
consisting of contraction of the orbicularis oculi, 
pupillary constriction, and upward rolling of the 
eyeball. The two latter responses may occur when 
paralysis prevents lid closure. Also, pupillary con- 
striction is noted when the light reflex is abolished. 
The same response pattern is elicited by corneal 
stimulation (the trigeminal reflex). It is unknown 
through what association paths these complex 
response patterns are brought about. Experimental 
evidence indicates that they cannot be accomplished 
through stimulation of any single cortical center; 
apparently association takes place at the level of the 
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brain stem.—M. R. Stoll (American Optical Com- 
pany). 

2651. Blanton, S. Incoordination and tension 
due to anxiety. J. Lancet, 1942, 62, 398-400.— 
This article is concerned with students’ tension and 
incoordination in physical training and _ sports. 
When fundamental urges are frustrated, the body 
assumes a peculiar set, apparent in posture, gait, 
and inflection and volume of speech. In chronic 
anxiety states the anxiety blocks control of the lower 
centers, and the body becomes tense. Students 
rationalize these anxiety patterns. The causes of the 
difficulties may be guilt feelings over normal ag- 
gression, fear of bodily contact (dancing), or the 
struggle to be virile. If an athlete is to win, he must 
have the “killer” impulse on the play level, without 
guilt feelings. Treatment consists in getting a 
transference to a relaxed person (teacher, doctor, 
etc.). Relaxation exercises are successful only when 
this exists.—_M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2652. Bookwalter, K. W., & Bookwalter, C. W. 
A measure of motor fitness for college men. Bull. 
Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1943, 19, No. 2, 1-17.— 
Review of previous studies, most of them using 
factor analysis, reveals that the factors involved in 
motor fitness are strength, velocity, motor ability, 
power, endurance, and agility. Large groups of 
students were tested on 20 events involving these 
factors. The sum of modified T-scores on these 
20 events was used as a criterion of motor fitness. 
By means of zero-order and multiple correlations 
there was sought an index of motor fitness that 
would be valid, easily administered, inexpensive, 
and useful educationally. The sum of modified 
T-scores on chins and push-ups multiplied by the 
T-score on vertical jump was found to provide such 
an index; its correlation with the criterion is .831. 
A 5-month period of training resulted in improve- 
ment in motor fitness as measured by this index. 
Evidence concerning the value of other measures is 
reported.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2653. Bookwalter, K. W., & Bookwalter, C. W. 
The Indiana University Motor Fitness Index test 
manual. Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1943, 19, 
No. 2, 18-22.—The nature and uses of the Motor 
Fitness Index are described, and directions and rules 
for administering the test are given. Tables to 
assist in calculating scores are presented, and the 
method of calculating scores is explained. Tem- 
porary norms are listed for men at Indiana Uni- 
versity.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2654. Bromberg, W., & Tranter, C. L. Peyote 
intoxication: some psychological of the 
peyote rite. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 97, 518-527.— 

n peyote intoxication two distinct types of reac- 
tion usually occur. One is characterized by nausea, 
anxiety, and visual hallucinations; the other, by 
euphoria and feelings of contentment. The Indian 
readily accepts peyote intoxication as a means of 
allaying unconscious anxieties stimulated by cul- 
tural conflicts because its effects harmonize with his 
traditional belief that one obtains personal power 
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by merging natural and supernatural forces.— L. B. 
Heathers (Smith). 

2655. Brouha, L., Graybiel, A., & Ie Cc. W. 
The Step Test: a simple method of measuring 
physical fitness for hard muscular work in adult 
man. Rev. canad. Biol., 1943, 2, 86-91.—A satisfac- 
tory test of the “general capacity of the body, 
in particular the cardiovascular system, to adapt 
itself to hard work and to recover from what it has 
done,” requires the subject to step from the floor 
to a 20-inch platform and down again, 30 times per 
min. for 5 mins. or until exhausted. The carotid 
pulse is then counted during 3 half-minute intervals, 
beginning 1, 2, and 3 mins. after work stops. Scores 
are obtained by adding the pulse counts, doubling 
the sum, and dividing this product into the duration 
of exercise in secs. multiplied by 100. Test-retest 
data are offered for a group of college freshmen.— 
D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

2656. Burt, C. Is the doctrine of instincts dead? 
A symposium. VII. Conclusion. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1943, 13, 1-15.—This concludes the sym- 
posium begun by the author (see 16: 1407) and 
continued by P. E. Vernon (see 16: 2658), E. L. 
Thorndike (see 16: 3996), J. Drever (see 16: 3980), 
T. H. Pear, and C. S. Myers. The two main lines 
of criticism raised against the instinct concept are 
considered. The mechanistic point of view, exem- 
plified in the arguments of Bernard and his followers, 
predicates its rejection of instinct upon the need for 
a structural mechanism, the predominance of habit, 
and the impotence of abstractions. These argu- 
ments are examined and refuted. The second line 
of criticism follows Allport's principle of functional 
autonomy of motives. These critics, while rejecting 
the concept of inborn conative tendencies under the 
name instinct, reinstate it in the term drive. The 
notion of functional autonomy is shown to be not 
incompatible with McDougall’s principle of instinc- 
tive reinforcement, which proves especially fruitful 
in practice. In summing up the concensus of opin- 
ion of the contributors to the present symposium, it 
appears that the existence of innate tendencies in 
humans is admitted. These are best designated by 
the term instinct.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's 
College for Women). 

2657. Chopra, R. N., Chopra, G. S., & Chopra, I. 
C. Cannabis sativa in relation to mental diseases 
and crime in India. Indian J. med. Res., 1942, 30, 
155-171. 

2658. Davis, W.T. Ocular motility then and now. 
Sth. med. J., Bgham, 1943, 36, 228-234.—The 
author recapitulates Savage’s views concerning: 
corresponding retinal points, esophoria and con- 
vergent squint, exophoria and divergent squint, the 
hyperphorias, and hyperphoria causing a lateral 
imbalance. ‘Due to the adverse effect on the mental 
development of the child, any squint should be 
corrected and cured at the earliest possible moment.” 
—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 


2659. Eckstein, E. Uber Leistung und Lei- 
stungsgrenzen der Zwillingsmethode. (Application 
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and limitations of the method of twins.) Psychiat.- 
neurol. Wschr., 1941, 43, 123-127. 

2660. Fry, G. A. Fundamental variables in the. 
relationship between accommodation and con- 
vergence. Optom. Wkly, 1943, 34, 153-155; 183-185. 
—A method for the graphic representation of 5 
variables in the relationship between _accommoda- 
tion and convergence is presented. These include 
the phoria at ‘Samia. the accommodative con- 
vergence ratio, the amplitude of accommodation, 
the amplitude of positive fusional convergence, and 
the amplitude of negative fusional convergence.— 
D. S. S (Kansas City, Kan.). 


2661. Gill, M. M. Functional disturbances of 
menstruation. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1943, 7, 6-14. 
—The position and meaning of menstruation in the 
physiological sex cycle are well defined, but men- 
struation has its psychological aspects too; and the 
psychologist and psychoanalyst now understand the 
broad outlines of its meaning and significance in the 
psychic economy. Unification of the understanding 
of these two aspects in the clinical treatment of a 
woman with a menstrual disturbance is largely 
incomplete. Discussion is presented under the 
headings: the psychological meaning of menstrua- 
tion, dysmenorrhea, other menstrual disturbances 
(pre-menstrual tension, delayed menstruation or its 
complete cessation, premature onset, and prolonged 
uterine bleeding), and the relationship between 
gynecologist and psychiatrist.—W. A. Varvel (Texas 
A. & M.). 


2662. Greulich, W. W., Dorfman, R. I., Catchpole, 
H. R., Solomon, C. IL, & Culotta, C. S. Somatic 
and endocrine studies of puberal and adolescent 
boys. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1942, 7, 
No. 3. Pp. 85.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


2663. Griineberg, H. The genetics of the mouse. 
Cambridge, New York: Cambridge University 
Press, Macmillan, 1943. Pp. xii +412. $7.00.— 
Following a brief introduction, taxonomy, and a 
chapter on reproduction and growth, the 3 main 
sections of the book, written in monographic form, 
are concerned with a critical evaluation of the 
literature of the genetic differences between mice. 
One appendix by P. S. Gorer discusses the keeping 
and breeding of mice for genetical experiments. 
Bibliography of 1141 titles.—Z. Girden (Brooklyn). 

2664. Heath, S. R., Jr. The military use of the 
rail- test as an index of locomotor coordina- 
tion. Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 282-284.—This 
article describes the rail-walking test which has a 
reliability of .94. The test has proved useful as a 
gross instrument in diagnosing awkwardness and in 
predicting trainability. The author states several 
reservations in the general use of the test.—F. 
Mc Kinney (Missouri). 

2665. Henschel, A. F. Diet and muscular fatigue. 
Minn. Med., 1942, 25, 974-976.—See Biol. Abstr. 


17: 10972. 
2666. Herter, K Uber das Wesen der Vorzugs- 
temperatur bei Echsen und Nagern. (The nature of 
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temperature preference in lizards and rodents.) 
Z. vergl. Physiol., 1940, 28, 358-388.—Lizards under 
narcosis or without cerebrum are no longer able to 
respond to temperature. Temperature preference is 
based on psychological processes which are initiated 
and regulated by the cerebrum. In the homoio- 
thermic rodents, on the other hand, narcosis does not 
influence temperature preference, rather the latter 
is based on the maintenance of normal body tem- 
perature.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


2667. Hofstetter, H. W. An ergographic analysis 
of fatigue of accommodation. Amer. J. Optom., 
1943, 20, 115-135.—After reviewing previous studies 
of accommodative fatigue and noting discrepancies 
in results, Hofstetter reports results of a study in 
which various techniques were used. Results 
varied for different patients and for single patients 
under different conditions. In the repeated effort 
technique, the target was moved in from 40 cm. 
until the patient reported definite blurring of the 
smallest letters he could read at the greater distance; 
then the target was quickly removed to 40 cm., 
and the test was repeated. In the sustained effort 
technique, which tended to produce less evidence of 
fatigue, the subject followed the target continuously, 
as it moved in to where he reported blurring, then 
out to where he reported clearing, and so on. Ergo- 
graphic records of performance were obtained. 
Performance was not correlated with subjective 
reports of symptoms of fatigue; results were not 
necessarily repeatable; and fatigue effects frequently 
disappeared when the patient was urged to exert 
more effort. Binocular performance showed less 
evidence of fatigue than monocular, but abrupt 
transition from one eye to the other indicated that 
the two fatigued simultaneously. There was little 
change in the amount of esophoria induced by one 
diopter of accommodation. Fatigue manifestations 
are probably due to toxic effects at the center of 
accommodation.—M. R. Stoll (American Optical 
Company). 


2668. Huizinga, E. Clasificacién de los reflejos 
laberinticos. (Classification of the labyrinthine 
reflexes.) Rev. oto-neuro-oftal., B. Aires, 1941, 16, 
159-161. 


2669. Johnson, R. E., Darling, R. C., Forbes, 
W. H., Brouwha, L., Egafia, E., & Graybiel, A. 
The effects of a diet deficient in part of the vitamin B 
complex upon men doing manual labor. J. Nutrit., 
1942, 24, 585-596.—10 men were subjected to hard 
labor on a diet deficient in thiamine and probably 
also in nicotinic acid, pyridoxine, and pantothenic 
acid, but adequate in other respects. During the 
first week 5 subjects received thiamine, the others, 
placebos. During the third week all received yeast. 
At the end of 6 days all were easily fatigued, and 
fitness had deteriorated greatly, more so in the sub- 
jects without thiamine, who also exhibited joint 
and muscle pains, malaise, and loss of appetite. 
During the yeast period, fitness was regained by all, 
but more rapidly by those who had received thia- 
mine. The conclusions are that laborers need an 
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adequate daily intake of B complex. Thiamine alone 
is insufficient, but yeast fully supplies all components. 
It now seems possible to distinguish early thiamine 
deficiency from that of other parts of B complex. 
The former is characterized by marked symptoms 
and moderate deterioration; the latter, by few 
symptoms but marked deterioration. Presumably 
thiamine administration did not prevent the de- 
terioration cured by yeast.—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more, Md.). 

2670. Kahn, E., & Gildea, E. F. How to over- 
come the smoking habit. Conn. med. J., 1941, 5, 
886-888. 

2671. Kollros, J. J. Experimental studies on the 
development of the corneal reflex in Amphibia. 
III. The influence of the periphery upon the reflex 
center. J. exp. Zool., 1943, 92, 121-142.—In 
Amblystoma and Triturus a supernumerary eye in 
the optic area of the head changes the type of 
response obtainable from that area. Where usually 
some stimulation of the skin results in a head flexure, 
with a supernumerary eye such stimulation of the 
extra cornea results in the retraction of the host eye 
on the same side. Accompanying this there is a rise 
in the skin sensitivity between the host and graft 
eyes. This influence of the graft is felt during the 
larval period when reflex areas are expanding. 
Reduction in the extent of the host cornea does not 
reduce the extent of the reflexogenous area. The 
cornea does not have to be completely differentiated 
for the modulation of sensory fibers entering it.— 
R. L. Solomon (Brown). 


2672. Kroeger, F., & Henderson, M. T. Reac- 
tion patterns during a performance test. Proc. Ja 
Acad. Sci., 1942, 49, 409-412.—The overt reactions 
of 40 college girls were observed and rated during 
the girls’ performances of the Grinnell Eye-hand 
Co-ordination Test. The reliability of the observa- 
tions ranged from .47 to .66. Data of this type 
might furnish a desirable supplement to test scores.— 
M. T. Henderson (Grinnell). 


2673. Kroeger, F., & Lovell,G. D. Reaction time 
under different stimulus conditions. Proc. Ja 
Acad. Sci., 1942, 49, 405-407.—The correlation 
between simple visual reaction time and reaction 
time when the subject tried to stop a moving stimu- 
lus at a designated point was .38 for 49 male subjects. 
Introspective data were also assembled and an- 
alyzed.—M. T. Henderson (Grinnell). 


2674. Kuffier, S. W. Specific excitability of the 
endplate region in normal and degenerated muscle. 
J. Neurophystol., 1943, 6, 99-110.—Properties of 
the endplate and muscle regions free of endplates 
were investigated. Acetylcholine, nicotine, and 
caffeine set up impulses by depolarizing the muscle 
membrane at the endplate region, but none of these 
drugs were appreciably active on regions free of 
endplates. Curarine was found to oppose the 
depolarization and excitation caused by the drugs, 
except potassium. The sensitivity at the endplates 
to the drugs in chronically denervated muscles is 
tremendously increased and is diminished by cura- 
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rine. No evidence was obtained of potential gra- 
dients around the neuromuscular junction.—T7. G. 
Andrews (Barnard). 

2675. Lloyd, D. P. C. Reflex action in relation to 
pattern and peripheral source of afferent stimulation. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1943, 6, 111-119.—These experi- 
ments aimed at finding the correlation of the central 
effect of an afferent volley, in terms of reflex dis- 
charge, facilitation and inhibition, with the fiber 
size range and peripheral origin of that afferent 
volley. By stimulation of the lowest threshold 
fibers of the dorsal root two-neuron-arc reflex dis- 
charges were obtained in the dorsal root-ventral 
root reflex. It was also found that stimulation of the 
higher threshold fibers is primarily responsible for 
the multineuron-arc reflex discharges. ‘‘The fibers 
mediating direct excitation and direct inhibition to 
the motoneurons are functionally indistinguishable 
in the dorsal root."—T7. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


2676. Marmor, J. The role of instinct in human 
behavior. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 97, 586-596.— 
Abstract and discussion. 


2677. McGregor, H. G. The psychological factor 
in rheumatic disease. J. R. Inst. publ. Hith, 1941, 4, 
169-179. 

2678. Menninger, K. A. Emotional factors in 
organic gynecological conditions. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1943, 7, 47-55.—Emotional factors must be 
considered even in those gynecological and ob- 
stetrical cases in which there is undoubted organic 
pathology. Uterine bleeding, pelvic muscle hypo- 
tonicity, fibromyomata and endometritis, and false 
pregnancy are discussed from this point of view.— 
W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 


2679. Menninger, W. C. The emotional factors 
in pregnancy. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1943, 7, 15-24. 
—This paper is concerned with ‘‘the more important 
psychological stresses and strains associated with 
pregnancy and a few of the manifestations of these. 
The universality of pregnancy and its importance 
as one of the major experiences in the life of a woman, 
both psychologically and physiologically, justify an 
extensive study from the psychosomatic point of 
view.” What such a study should encompass, is 
listed.—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 


2680. Michael, W. H. Suggested attack on sea- 
sickness. Proc. U. S. nav. Inst., 1942, 68, 1747.— 
Seasickness is caused by the effect of motion on the 
balancing mechanisms. Susceptibility to seasickness 
is decreased by physical and emotional activity, the 
elimination of physical defects ( ially visual), 
and extensive training of the balancing mechanisms. 
Balancing exercises should be incorporated into the 
naval training station curriculum to decrease sea- 
sickness susceptibility—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 


2681. Monge, C. Chronic mountain sickness. 
Physiol. Rev., 1943, 23, 166-184.—This is a review, 
from the Institute of Andean Biology, San Marcos 
University, Lima, of the biological characteristics of 
the autochthonous Andean acclimatized since pre- 
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historic times to permanent anoxia. He differs from 
sealevel man and also from persons suffering from 
climatic anoxic injury during the adaptive stage. 
Adaptation to permanent anoxia is in itself a malady, 
i.e. inapparent mountain sickness. The unfit are 
eliminated by inability to adapt and by infertility 
at high altitudes. The morphological and physio- 
logical characteristics of the Andean are described. 
He represents an experiment in race pathology based 
on inapparent clinical disturbances. Acclimatization 
exerts a biological determinism on the individual, 
the race, population problems, and the history of 
South America. The fact that Andean man can 
reproduce in permanent anoxia may explain his 
attachment to his altitude environment, his urge 
to return home, which makes him a nomad, and 
the Inca mandate which permitted mass population 
displacements only to similar climates—a factor 
still active in annual work migrations—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2682. Monnier, M. Systéme nerveux et fatigue. 


(Nervous system and fatigue.) Schweiz. med. 
Wschr., 1942, 72, 887-890. 
2683. Murat, A. v. Uber die Ermiidung. (Fa- 


tigue.) Schweiz. med. Wschr., 1942, 72, 301-303. 


2684. Newbery, H., Pyle, I., & Champney, H. 
Can mothers rate fetal environment? J. Psychol., 
1943, 15, 197-221.—Using a 13-question scale, 35 
pregnant women during the latter part of pregnancy 
made over 400 sets of weekly ratings of certain 
psychophysiological subjective conditions which were 
considered of particular interest as possible indicators 
of fetal environment. Conditions covered were: 
energy level, fatigue, tension-relaxation, and pleas- 
antness-unpleasantness, aspects of which were rated 
on graphic scales which were stencil-scored over a 
range of 23 points. The mothers were predomi- 
nantly a middle class group. Pearson correlations 
between single ratings 2 weeks apart ranged from 
.28 to .83 for the 13 separate questions, averaging 
.56; while intermonth correlations ranged from .49 
to .93, averaging .76 for 8th-9th lunar month and 
.81 for 9th-10th month intercorrelations. Esti- 
mates of reliability of 2-month scores based on 
prediction from the Spearman-Brown formula ranged 
from .84 to .97, averaging .90 for the various items.— 
R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 

2685. Savitsky, N., & Madonick, M. J. 
tistical control studies in neurology. I. The Bab- 
inski sign. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1943, 
49, 272-276.—"The incidence of the Babinski sign 
was studied in three groups of subjects: (a) 2500 
patients with non-neurologic conditions admitted to 
a general hospital, (b) 1000 patients with head 
injuries, and (c) 704 inductees into the Army. 
Four and three-tenths per cent of patients in the 
first and second groups had a positive Babinski 
sign. The Babinski sign was found in 1.15 per cent 
of the hospital control series, who were between the 
ages of 21 and 35 years, and in 1.27 per cent of the 
inductees, of the same age distribution. In the 
hospital series the Babinski sign was nearly twice 
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as frequent in persons over 50 as in those under. 
Various factors which may produce a transitory 
Babinski sign are listed."—C. K. Trueblood (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

2686. Sawyer, C. H. Cholinesterase and the be- 
havior problem in Amblystoma. I. The relationship 
between the development of the enzyme and early 
motility. II. The effects of inhibiting cholinesterase. 
J. exp. Zool., 1943, 92, 1-29.— Quantitative study of 
the development of the enzyme cholinesterase during 
the larval stage of Amblystoma punctatum shows 
a high correlation between enzyme content and 
certain behavior manifestations. No increase in 
enzyme content is found during the early flexure and 
coil stages, but with the onset of the S-flexure the 
amount of esterase present increases markedly. The 
amount of this enzyme present continues to increase 
during the development of the swimming stages. 
If cholinesterase inhibitors are present in the solu- 
tion, the functional capacity of the larvae is affected. 
On removal of the animals from the inhibitor solu- 
tion, recovery of physiological capacity and enzymic 
content parallel one another. “It is clear from the 
results presented that cholinesterase content is a 
biochemical criterion of functional capacity in the 
neuromuscular apparatus.’’—R. L. Solomon (Brown). 

2687. Scantlebury, R. E., Frick, H. L., & Patter- 
son, T. L. The effect of normal and hypnotically in- 
duced dreams on the gastric hunger movements of 
man. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 682-691.—Two 
of 3 subjects reported dreams occurring during 
normal sleep, and one also reported hypnotically 
induced dreams. Among the conclusions reached 
are the following: ‘“(1) Dreams have an inhibitory 
influence on the stomach movements during hunger. 
(2) The exact point at which the dreaming occurs is 
difficult to ascertain. However, it appears evident 

. that dreams occur only in the period of active 
hunger contractions.” (3) Hypnotically induced 
dreams with food as an integral part of the dreams 
inhibit contractions. ‘(4) The point at which the 
dream occurs in the hunger period determines 
whether the contractions will return and a normal 
ending result or the period cease abruptly and pass 
into quiescence. ... (5) The mechanism of the 
inhibition is a matter of conjecture."-—G. R. Thorn- 
ton (Purdue). 

2688. Westman, A. Der Einfluss des Hypophy- 
senzwischenhirnsystems auf die en. 
(The influence of the hypophysis-midbrain system 
on the sexual functions.) Schweiz. med. Wschr., 
1942, 72, 113-116. 


[See also abstracts 2547, 2572, 2574, 2582, 2586, 
2588, 2602, 2612, 2634, 2636, 2644, 2684, 2715, 
2717, 2718, 2726, 2739, 2775, 2799, 2818, 2826, 
2846, 2860, 2927. 
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2689. Aguinar Whitaker, E. de. Estudo psico- 
logico e psiquiatrico de um medium celebre. (Psy- 
chological and psychiatric study of a famous 


2686-2695 
oa) Arch. polic. civ. S. Paulo, 1941, 2, 359- 
96. 


2690. Bergmann, G. Psychoanalysis and experi- 
mental psychology. Mind, 1943, 52, 122-140.— 
Identifying experimental psychology with psychol- 
ogy of learning, the author argues that psycho- 
analysis and experimental psychology are ‘‘on the 
same side of the fence.” Several concepts and 
generalized assertions are explored in the dialectic 
manner.—H. Helson (Bryn Mawr). 

2691. Brierley, M. ‘Internal objects’ and theory. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1942, 23, 107-112.—An ex- 
tensive discussion is offered of ‘internal objects,’ 
their various definitions, the problems of psycho- 
analytic theory in relation to such concepts, and of 
the need for psychoanalysis to accept new concepts 
and to revise and restate theory as knowledge grows 
to avoid a static death—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

2692. Brill, A. A. The Freudian epoch. In 
[ Various], The march of medicine; the New York 
Academy of Medicine lectures to the laity, 1942. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 
68-99.—The author traces some of the earlier de- 
velopments of the Freudian epoch through Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Hobbes, and Locke in philosophy, 
and through Hippocrates and Pinel in medicine. 
A survey of the beginnings and early difficulties of 
psychoanalysis is given, and Brill’s own early 
experiences are recounted. The basic concepts and 
writings of Freud are reviewed in terms of their 
history, development, and influences.—T. G. An- 
drews (Barnard). 


2693. De Forest, I. The therapeutic technique of 
Sandor Ferenczi. Init. J. Psycho-Anal., 1942, 23, 
120-139.—Description is offered of Ferenczi’s thera- 
peutic technique by subdivision of his therapy into 
6 stages, with discussion of each stage illustrated by 
clinical material of different sorts cited from various 
patients. Emphasis is placed upon the personal 
relationships between analyst and patient. There 
follows a discussion of objections to the 4 main 
aspects of Ferenczi’s method, namely, the use of the 
counter-transference as a technical instrument, the 
analyst’s attitude towards the patient's resistance, 
the necessity of re-living early traumatic experience, 
and the dramatic tone of the process. The author 
concludes that Ferenczi’s therapeutic technique is 
not a departure from Freud’s basic principles but 
only a variation in its vital and dramatic tone and 
active participation by the analyst.—M. H. Erick- 
son (Eloise Hospital). 

2694. Eliasberg, W. Psychological aspects of 
telepathy and oyance. Psychoanal. Rev., 1943, 
30, 148-156.—Psychological theories of telepathic 
phenomena are very briefly reviewed. It is sug- 
gested that the introspective method be applied by 
clairvoyants and mediums in order that we may gain 
some insight into the mental processes involved.— 
L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


2695. Freud, S. Psycho-analysis (1922). Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1942, 23, 97-105.—Written for a 
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German encyclopaedia published in 1923, as didactic 
semi-popular summaries, this article and one on 
libido theory (see 17: 2696) were later republished in 
Gesammelie Schriften, 11, 201-223, but translated 
only recently. The present article includes 30 
topical headings such as history, catharsis, free 
association, interpretation of dreams, symbolism, 
the development of libido, narcissism, and offers a 
general summary of psychoanalysis as an empirical 
science.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2696. Freud, S. The libido theory (1922). Jnt. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1942, 23, 105-107.—This article 
summarizes the significant concepts of this theory 
under 10 topical headings such as primal libido, 
sublimations, classes of instincts, and nature of 
instincts. See 17: 2695.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

2697. Gert, G. The idea of psychogenesis in 
modern psychiatry and in psychoanalysis. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1943, 30, 187-211.—The theories of 
psychiatrists and analysts towards psychogenic 
factors in the causation of mental disorders are 
compared. The psychiatrists Wimmer and Kret- 
schmer believed that mental illness was the result of 
some traumatic episode plus certain pre-disposing 
constitutional factors. Wimmer emphasized the 
character of the episode; Kretschmer, the constitu- 
tionally-given character of the patient. Freud also 
believed in a pre-disposing constitutional factor, but 
he stressed the peculiarities of the sexual constitu- 
tion ; he considered this consitutional base to be quite 
labile, since therapy might alter it. Life episodes 
were important only as they accentuated the diffi- 
culties which arose from the sexual constitution. 
Unlike many psychiatrists, Freud explained the form 
as well as the content of the symptom psychogenet- 
ically —L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2698. Grunebaum, G. E. v. A note on Arabic 
dream-interpretation. Psychoanal. Rev., 1943, 30, 
146-147.—Muhammad b. Sirin, who lived in Basra 
about 700 A.D., was a famous interpreter of dreams. 
Several examples of his interpretations are given.— 
L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


2699. Riviére, E. P. Algunos conceptos funda- 
mentales de la teorfa psicoanalitica de la oanal tic 
(Some fundamental concepts of the psychoanalyti 
theory of epilepsy.) Index Neurol. Psiquiat., 
Aires, 1941, 3, 75-85.—This is a Ponte ree Se 
review of the most important literature on epilepsy 
from the psychoanalytic viewpoint. The authors 
chosen are: Stekel, the first to consider the disease 
from this standpoint (1911); P. Clark (1915); 
Schilder (1925); W. Reich (1930); Freud (Dostoevski, 
1930); Fenichel (1931); Jelliffe (1935-1937); Kar- 
diner (1932-1941); and Hendrick (1940). Bibliog- 
raphy.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2700. Winnicott, D. W. Child d ent con- 
sultations. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1942, 23, 139-146. 
—The author reports on all the children that came to 
the Child Department of the Institute of Psycho- 
Analysis in London over a period of a year for con- 
sultation and disposal. 13 such cases are reported in 
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brief clinical detail. The conclusion is offered that 
this consultation method is not entirely satisfactory 
for either the patient or the training of analysts 
seeking proper control cases—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

2701. Wulff, M. A case of male homosexuality. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1942, 23, 112-120.—See 16: 
579.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 2687, 2931. ] 
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2702. Annan, G. L. An exhibition of books on 
healing by faith, fraud and ion in the 18th 
and 19th centuries, held at the Crolier Club, April 16 
—May 31, 1942. Bull. med. Libr. Ass., 1942, 30, 
477-498. 

2703. Arcand, A. Génie et folie. (Genius and 
insanity.) Un. méd. Can., 1943, 72, 52-58. 


2704. Austregesilo, A., & ee Fortes, E. 
Afasia e lobo parietal esquerdo. (Aphasia and left 
parietal lobe.) Neurobiologia, Pernambuco, 1941, 
4, 275-288. 

2705. Aviles Robalino, A. El perfil psiquico de 
Rossolimo; su aplicacion en los alienados. (The 
psychological profile of Rossolimo; its application in 
cases of insanity.) An. Univ. Ecuador, 1941, 66, 
83-134. 

2706. Billig, O., & Sullivan, D. J. Personality 
structure and prognosis of alcohol addiction: a 
Rorschach study. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1943, 3, 
554-573.—40 chronic alcoholics (34 men, 6 women) 
were classified (1) as not drinking since discharge, 
(2) as having resumed drinking but economically 
self-sufficient, (3) as unable to care for themselves, 
and (4) as common drunks from jail. VIII-IX—X/ 
R% in group 1 suggests primary extraversion, 
and in groups 3 and 4 reduction of extraverted tend- 
encies. Ratios of various components are reported 
in detail; a chart could be constructed which would 
assist in the prognosis of alcoholism by the Rorschach 
technique.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine Corps 
Base, San Diego, Calif.). 

2707. Boshes, B. Neuropsychiatric problems of 
the present war. Jilinois med. J., 1942, 82, 361-364. 
—This review is an amplification of the Surgeon 
General's Circular Letter, No. 19, 1941 (see 15: 
4696). Considering the magnitude of the problem 
of eliminating the mentally unfit, the shortage of 
well-trained psychiatrists, and the brief time in 
which the task had to be planned and executed, the 
work seems to have been done reasonably well, but 
the real test of its efficacy is coming when large 
numbers of troops are subjected to battle conditions. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2708. Buck, J. N. The JNB psychograph. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 65-74.—A psychograph for 
depicting the ‘mental condition of a mental patient 
has been developed. It contains 21 general headings 
with 181 qualifying descriptive terms, and is devised 
to represent an analysis of a patient’s intellectual 
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capacities and what has been ‘‘loosely called ‘person- 
ality.””” Samples of the psychograph are presented, 
and its use is described. ‘“‘By means of the Psycho- 
graph the mental examiner can do two things: first, 
he can present a breakdown of his analysis of an 
individual’s mental condition; second, he can record 
a graphic picture of that individual’s mental condi- 
tion at more than one stage of his mental illness.”’— 
G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

2709. Buess, H. Die Wandlungen des Psycho- 
genie-Begriffs. (Changes in the concept of psycho- 
genesis.) Holstein: Dissertation, 1940. Pp. 164. 

2710. Campbell, C. M. Clinical studies in 
schizophrenia; a follow-up study of a small group of 
cases of deterioration with few trends techizo- 
phrenic “‘surrender”’). Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 99, 
475-483.—The clinical picture and course of the 
mental disorder in 9 patients is outlined as follows: 
“The patient in adolescence or early adult life, 
without any adequate explanation in the way of 
physical illness or drastic change in the environment, 
begins to show a striking loss of sociability, initia- 
tive, interest and personal care. The course is as a 
rule steadily downwards, ending in a parasitic 
existence at a very low level.’’ There is a compara- 
tive absence of tension and conflict; the clinical 
picture makes the impression of surrender and accep- 
tance of life at a lower automatic level.— R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2711. Capel, E. H. Problems of neuroses in 
industry. Practitioner, 1942, 149, 354-363.—The 
author presents a discussion of psychological dis- 
orders, including a classification of psychoses and 
neuroses which applies to industrial relations. The 
etiology and treatment of accident neuroses are 
outlined for the industrial medical officer. “In- 
dustrial medicine can be successful only when it 
becomes an integral part of industrial management.” 
—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 


2712. Caravedo, B. Algunas consideraciones 
sobre la esquizofrenia en el PerG. (Some considera- 
tions on schizophrenia in Peru.) Lima: 1941. Pp. 
87.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] This is 
an anthropological and statistical study, covering 
9 years, from the Hospital V. L. Herrera. Schizo- 
phrenia is the most frequent cause for admission, 
accounting for more than 1/3 of the cases. The 
hebephrenic form is the most common, the catatonic 
least so. More than half the patients are lepto- 
somes. The proportion of mestizos is greater than 
their distribution in the general population. Car- 
diazol and insulin, used since 1937, have increased 
the number of discharges, but further evaluation of 
results is impossible-— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2713. Christenson, J. A., Jr. Clinical application 
of the Thematic Apperception Test. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1943, 38, 104-106.—All 30 cards of the 
TAT were given to male and female patients in 
sessions averaging one-half hour each, as against the 
usual procedure of about 2 hours per patient with 
only 20 cards. For all cards the patients are asked: 
“What is this picture about?” ‘Then the patient 
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is again given the cards and asked for each one 
whether he liked it, felt neutral toward it, or dis- 
liked it.” Preoccupations, aversions, and distor- 
tions of perception may be seen in the particular 
responses given. There is no stereotyped method 
for evaluation of results. The test as here ad- 
ministered affords a means for distinguishing between 
= — reaction types.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, 
re.). 

2714, Cleckley, H. The so-called psychopathic 
personality; with emphasis on his status in 
the selective service. J. med. Ass. Ga, 1941, 30, 
466-472. 

2715. Cole, W. H., Yeakel, E. H., & Farris, E. J. 
A preliminary study of changes in the blood of gray 
Norway rats following audiogenic seizures. Anat. 
Rec., 1942, 84, 524-525.—Abstract. 


2716. Dickerson, R. E. Understanding myself. 
New York: Association Press, 1942. Pp. x + 180. 
$2.00.—This book is a series of brief sections, each 
dealing with a single aspect of mental hygiene, 
written in non-technical language. It is intended 
for young people of high school and college age.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


2717. Diethelm, O., & Rockwell, F. V. Psycho- 
pathology of aging. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 99, 
553-556.—110 psychiatric patients over 45 years of 
age were studied. Patients with cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis and other brain disorders were excluded 
from the group. Analysis of the dynamic factors 
demonstrates that some patients suddenly became 
aware of aging both in physical and social changes. 
The outstanding dynamic factor is insecurity. 
Anxiety, depressive, and paranoic reactions are the 
outstanding psychopathological reactions. A depres- 
sive thinking disorder is also a frequent symptom. 
—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2718. Drueck, C. J. Essential pruritus perinei. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 97, 528-534.—Itching about 
the anus or genitalia, when it occurs without a dis- 
coverable somatic cause, may be an expression of an 
anal neurosis. The constitutional base of this 
neurosis is probably the hypersensitivity of the 
rectal mucosa and the perineal skin. The symptom 
may be produced by emotionl conflicts, frigidity, or 
repressed erotic urges. It was found that a patient 
with such an hyperesthesia at his ‘“‘baser end”’ often 
showed anesthesias at his “nobler end.”—L. B. 
Heathers (Smith). 


2719. Eissler, K. R. Some psychiatric aspects of 
anorexia nervosa, demonstrated by a case report. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1943, 30, 121-145.—Severe an- 
orexia nervosa and amenorrhea may be classed as 
an inhibitory state which may be due either to 
arrested development or to a temporary retardation 
or regression.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2720. Elkind, H. B. Some practical aspects of 
seeates hygiene. J. Maine med. Ass., 1941, 32, 251- 

59. 

2721. Fischer, S. The influence of Indian and 

Negro blood on the manic-depressive psychoses. 
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J. nero. ment. Dis., 1943, 97, 409-420.—In a Pana- 
manian state hospital 12 manic-depressive cases 
were studied. Of these 5 were mestizos, descendants 
from Indians and whites, and 7 were descendants 
from Indians, Negroes, and whites. It was found 
that in both groups the symptoms were less intense 
than in whites, and that, for both groups, the de- 
pressive phase was almost non-existent. Individuals 
with Negro blood exhibited more intense symptoms 
than mestizos; the 3 most Negroid appearing patients 
had the most severe symptoms. It is suggested that 
the mildness of the symptoms is related to the 
amount of Indian blood possessed by the individual. 
—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2722. Furlong, H. A., Hilpert, M. A., & Greve, 
C. H. Mental disorders as cause of rejection in 
Michigan registrants; a study of 340 cases. J. 
Mich. med. Soc., 1942, 41, 123-129. 


2723. Galambos, R., & M , C. T. The pro- 
duction of audiogenic seizures by interrupted tones. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 32, 435-442.—"‘The effective- 
ness of intermittent sound stimulation has been 
studied in an attempt to define further the stimulus 
conditions required for eliciting audiogenic seizures 
in rats. The stimulus used .. . was a 4000-cycle 
tone at 134+ 8 db. (above 10—* watts per cm.’), 
interrupted in such a way that a know interval of 
silence followed a known interval of sound. The 
duration of the sound-silence cycle was varied as well 
as the ratio of sound to silence. At a sound-to- 
silence ratio of 1 : 1, the stimulus becomes more effec- 
tive as the sound-silence cycle decreases from 10 
sec. (5 sec. on, 5 sec. off) to about 1 sec. (1/2 sec. on, 
1/2 sec. off). Cycles shorter than 1 sec. are just as 
effective as a steady tone in eliciting seizures. Ata 
ratio of 1 : 3, the 1-second cycle (1/4 sec. on, 3/4 sec. 
off) is practically ineffective, but cycles shorter than 
this cause progressively more seizures. At a given 
cycle duration the 1:1 ratio always elicits more 
seizures than the 1 : 3 ratio."—M. J. Zigler (Wel- 
lesley). 

2724. Gordon, A. War neuroses. J. nat. med. 
Ass., 1943, 35, 54-56.—The author presents his 
views on a group of 50 individuals who served in the 
front lines in World War I, and happened to escape 
death. These subjects have been under continuous 
treatment for more than 20 years. The relation of 
their state of mind to their emotional powers is 
pointed out to explain the neuroses from which they 
are still suffering. ‘Screening’ at the time of 
induction is a necessity. Psychoneuroses are solu- 
tions in the struggle between conscious and uncon- 
scious forces.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College 
Clinic). 

2725. Greene, J.S. Speech and voice disorders; 
a few of the more important syndromes. Conn. med. 
J., 1942, 6, 700-703. 

2726. Henry, E. P. Heredity and its relation to 
insanity in manic-depressives. J. nat. med. Ass., 
1943, 35, 56-58; 63-67.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. 
Medical College Clinic). 
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2727. Hoffman, J.L. Psychotic visitors to govern- 


ment offices in the national Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1943, 99, 571-575.—A ashington newspaper 
in 1835 recognized that Washington “‘is liable to be 
visited by more than its proportion of insane per- 
sons.’ he number of such persons fluctuates ac- 
cording to the intensity with which changing prob- 
lems of government occupy popular interest and 
according to the personality of the presidential 
incumbent. Of those psychotic visitors to Wash- 
ington who are committed to Saint Elizabeth 
Hospital, it has been found that their types are 
essentially the same through the years, but the 
content of the delusion varies. The reasons for 
coming to Washington are usually to obtain money, 
give advice, or get relief from alleged persecution. 
In the histories of 53 patients studied, frustration, 
unsatisfied ambition, the wish for security, the 
desire for love and affection, and poor social adjust- 
ment were common.—R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

2728. Kant, O. Evaluation of complaints after 
head injury. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 97, 542-548. 
—One clue that may be utilized in deciding whether 
the complaints which follow head injuries are soma- 
togenic or psychogenic in origin, is the qualitative 
expressiveness of the symptoms. If the symptoms 
are primarily psychogenic, they will be colored by 
the personality needs of the individual and will 
seem to harmonize with his total personality struc- 
ture. In addition, they will be rather easily affected 
by psychological stimuli and will tend to vary in their 
rhythm. Somatogenic complaints, on the other 
hand, will appear to be forced on the patient and 
will seem foreign to his personality. These symp- 
toms will be little influenced by psychological factors 
and will tend to show aconstant rhythm. Diagnostic 
difficulties are increased since psychogenic symptoms 
may be superimposed on a somatogenic base.— 
L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2729. Klow, S. D. Acute psychosis in selectees. 
Illinois med. J., 1943, 83, 125-130.—The author 
compares 65 dementia praecox soldiers with 13 
soldiers who were schizophreniform in character, 
“but lacked some manifestations of the so-called true 
dementia praecox and had, in addition, some symp- 
toms which did not fit into the acceptable concept of 
dementia praecox.”’ In the latter, the onset was 
more abrupt, the course of the psychosis was stormy, 
and it terminated as quickly as it began; they had a 
very satisfactory social life, and admitted to hetero- 
sexual experiences as a matter of fact. The proper 
diagnosis for this group lies between dementia 
praecox and hysteria.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical 
College Clinic). 

2730. t, R. P. Functional disturbances in 
the sexual life of women: and related dis- 
orders. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1943, 7, 25-35.— 
This article presents a background of psychological 
observation and theory regarding female sexuality 
and then classifies in outline form the mental 
mechanisms underlying sexual maladjustment in 
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women and defines the various degrees and types of 
frigidity. It concludes with a set of recommenda- 
tions to parents and educators designed to prevent 
the development of frigidity and the mental dis- 
orders and personality disturbances in general 
which accompany it.—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 


2731. Lubin, A. J. The experimental neurosis in 
animal and man. Amer. J. med. Sci., 1943, 205, 
269—277.—The experimental approach, opened up 
by the discovery of the conditioned reflex, has laid 
the foundation for comparative psychiatry. The 
method is a valuable testing ground for hypotheses 
of psychopathology and concepts of psychosomatic 
medicine. It will not supplant the historical analyt- 
ical approach to psychiatry, but is a useful adjunct. 
Lubin reviews recent work on the production of 
neurosis in animals. Its purpose is to standardize a 
neurosis-producing situation, explore the psycho- 
somatic consequences and results of treatment, not 
to identify the condition with any form of human 
mental disorder. Experimental production of ab- 
normal behavior in humans has been limited. The 
methods used have been the production of condi- 
tioned reflexes in children, the creation of complexes 
in the hypnotic state, and the techniques of topo- 
logic and vector psychology. Bibliography.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2732. MacMeeken, M. Developmental aphasia 
in educationally retarded children. London: Uni- 
versity of London Press, 1942. Pp. 95. 3s.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. & In this study of 
educationally backward children low innate capacity 
was found to be a more significant factor among girls 
than among boys, with almost twice as many of the 
former having IQ’s of less than 90 as the latter. 
Where the retardation was not associated with low 
intelligence, the incidence of sinistrality was much 
higher than would be found in a normal population, 
the boys accounting for the major portion of it. 
“The core of stubborn backwardness, where this is 
not due to low mental capacity, is provided by a well- 
defined pattern of difficulty, affecting especially 
language and learning, and showing itself in the 
confusional characters of so-called developmental 
aphasia.”—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College 
for Women). 


2733. Maier, N. R. F., & Klee, J. B. Studies of 
abnormal behavior in the rat. XII. The pattern of 
punishment and its relation to abnormal fixations. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 32, 377-398.—The nature of 
abnormal fixations was studied in three groups of 
animals which were tested in the Lashley jumping 
apparatus. They were urged to make a choice, when 
necessary, by a blast of air. Group I received 
punishment in one half of the trials and reward in 
the other half—the insoluble problem. Group II 
were to develop a position response, and Group III, 
a discrimination response. Each group was next 
required to modify the response acquired in the 
original condition. Responses acquired under condi- 
tions of frustration were found to be less modifiable 
than those acquired under conditions of motivation. 
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Next a frustrating condition was presented for the 
animals in all groups, i.e. they received punishment 
for one half of their responses. 90% of the animals 
exhibited fixation. Finally, when the rats were 
required to change their last mode of response, it was 
found that 57.6% of the rats had developed fixations. 
—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

2734. Manfredini, J. As doencas mentais e o 
servico militar. (Mental diseases and military 
service.) Arch. brasil. Med. nav., 1941, 2, 333-372. 

2735. Margolin, S., Kubie, L. S., Kanzer, M., & 
Stone, L. The nature and incidence of acute emo- 
tional disturbances in torpedoed seamen of the 
Merchant Marine who are continuing at sea. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 97, 581-586.—Abstract and 
discussion. 

2736. Margolin, S., Kubie, L. S., Kanzer, M., & 
Stone, L. Acute emotional disturbances in tor- 
pedoed seamen of the Merchan Marine who are 
continuing at sea. War Med., Chicago, 1943, 3, 
393-408.—This study of 40 unselected seamen, 2-3 
months after the catastrophe, showed traumatic 
neurosis of varying degrees in 75%. Anglo-Saxons 
and Scandinavians were most often affected; Latin- 
Americans and Negores least often. Pathological 
alcoholism or a previous mental illness predisposed 
to severe reactions. External situation (position in 
ship, etc.) was less important than endopsychic 
factors. The group revealed common characteris- 
tics: premature ageing, better taste in reading than 
comparable groups of working-men, friendliness and 
sensitiveness under hardboiled exteriors, and rebel- 
lion against continuous authority or hint of con- 
descension. The authors make recommendations 
concerning psychiatric management immediately 
after rescue; provisions for convalescence and grad- 
uated return to work; screening out psychopaths and 
pathological drinkers; hospitality in foreign ports; 
and increase of a sense of individual security and 
group solidarity by drills, before sailing, in abandon- 
ing ship under war conditions, in first aid, and in 
mutual help in catastrophes.—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more, Md.). 

2737. Maslow, A. H. Conflict, frustration, and 
the theory of threat. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, 
38, 81-86.—Similar to frustration, there are two 
types of conflict situations: non-threatening and 
threatening. The former are quite unimportant, 
since ordinarily not pathogenic; the latter are im- 
portant, because often pathogenic. The essential 
pathogenic characteristics of conflict and frustra- 
tion are threat of thwarting of the basic needs of the 
organism, threat to its integrity, threat to its inte- 
gration, and threat to its basic mastery of the world. 
The feeling of threat is in itself a dynamic stimula- 
tion to reactions.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


2738. Matte, I. Observations of the English in 
war time. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 97, 447-463.— 
The author describes the reactions of the English 
to the early air raids in the Battle of Britain. He 
emphasizes particularly the methods that were used 
to overcome anxiety.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 
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2739. McCartney, J.L. Tropical ete re 
War Med., Chicago, 1943, 3, 351-366.—Both the 


physical and the social environment of the tropics is 
antagonistic to the health of white men. Almost 
every tropical disease has neuropsychiatric sequelae, 
and these will permanently disable many returning 
soldiers. It has long been known, although little 
commented on, that residence in the tropics causes 
definite personality changes. McCartney describes 
the physiological and pathological changes in the 
organism caused by tropical conditions, particularly 
heat and intense sunlight. Of neuropsychiatric 
importance are heat fever, lightstroke, and night 
blindness. The author also reviews the neuropsy- 
chiatric complications of various tropical parasitic 
diseases. Sociologic factors are important in causing 
the psychoneuroses, which are extremely common 
among whites in the tropics. The great stimulation 
of the sexual system colors tropical neurasthenia, 
although there are other factors. Alcoholism is more 
common than in America; in fact, it accounts for 
more disability among white men than any tropical 
disease.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2740. Menninger, W. C. Emotional reactions 
created by the war. Ohio St. med. J., 1942, 38, 
733-743. 

2741. Miller, J. S.. & Gair, M. A traumatic 
neurosis of World War I 23 years after: psychiatric 
and Rorschach investigations. J. nerv. ment. one 
1943, 97, 436-446.—The Rorschach findings a 
well with the psychiatrist’s interpretations o 
case.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2742. Mira y Lépez, E. Manual de psicoterapia. 
(Manual of psychotherapy.) Buenos Aires: Aniceto 
Lépez, 1942. Pp. 314.—[Abstracted review; orig- 
inal not seen. ] This book is based on a course of 
lectures given in 1940 at the invitation of the 
Buenos Aires Faculty of Medical Sciences. Ap- 
parently it is the first textbook on psychotherapy 
written in Spanish for Spanish-speaking physicians. 
The methods of Freud, Adler, Jyng, Schilder, A. 
Meyer, and others, as well as sadbestien and hyp- 
nosis, are discussed. The results of wide personal 
experience are presented, and considerable attention 
is given to the psychotherapy of somatic diseases. 
The “art of healing’ and prevention are stressed, 
and a philosophy and hierarchy of values empha- 
sized. Selected bibliography.—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more, Md.). 

2743. Morales,L. M. [Notes on the neuroses of 
war in the civilian population. ] Bol. Asoc. méd. P. 
Rico, 1942, 34, 82-89. 

2744. Nelson Pires, —. Estudo sobre a paranoia 
sensitiva de Kretschmer. (A study of Kretschmer’s 
sensitive paranoia.) Neurobiologia, Pernambuco, 
1941, 4, 25-43.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen. ] This disorder is not only interesting from 
the psychiatric viewpoint, but also important in 
modern culture. Although it has a characteristic 
etiology, clinical picture, and development, its 
exact classification is difficult. Case report.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 
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2745. Oliven, J. F. Moonlight and nervous dis- 
orders; a historical study. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 
99, 578-584.—"There actually seems to be no 
country or culture where the belief in the moon's 
effect upon the human mind has not prevailed at 
some time or other, and frequently still does.” In 
the 18th century, a distinction was often made in the 
medical and legal literature between the lunatic 
and the insane. Insanity was a chronic condition 
resembling our modern conception of dementia, while 
the lunatic had “lucid” intervals, and his condition 
was exacerbated by the moon. Many observations 
and opinions relative to the influence of moonlight 
on biological processes and particularly upon human 
behavior are recorded.— R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

2746. Perry, J. S. Some diagnostic considera- 
tions of the neuropsychiatric examination of selec- 
tees. J. nat. med. Ass., 1943, 35, 49-53; 67-72.—(1) 
A concise but definitely routine and thorough neuro- 
psychiatric examination is imperative. (2) The 
real approach to both the neurological and psychia- 
tric angles of this type of examination lies in the 
ability of the examiner to bring the candidate well 
into rapport. (3) An important consideration in 
these examinations is that which entails the corre- 
lating of all diagnostic data in order to differentiate 
between organic lesions and functional or reversible 
disorders, associated with neurological and mental 
impairments encountered.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. 
Medical College Clinic). 

2747. Preu, P. W. Outline of psychiatric case- 
study: a practical handbook. (2nd ed.) New York: 
Hoeber, 1943. Pp. xvii + 279. $2.75.—As against 
the 1939 edition, this manual has been considerably 
enlarged and revised. It now includes a section 
regarding the examining of older children as well as 
the former adult section and also a short section 
dealing with the behavioral examination of the 
stuporous or comatose patient. The social setting 
of the illness and the patient’s family background 
and family relationships have received greater em- 
phasis. The manual suggests the techniques to use 
and the behavior to observe in taking the patient’s 
case history and in giving the psychiatric and 
physical examinations.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2748. Robbins L.L. Suggestions for the psycho- 
logical study of sterility in women. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1943, 7, 41-44—Common experience and 
observation seem to agree with the psychosomatic 
viewpoint that psychological factors may play a 
significant role in the ability of a woman to conceive. 
The problem should be studied by psychiatrists, 
obstetricians, and gynecologists, Mt) close coopera- 
tion.—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & 

2749. Rogers, C. R. debe and psycho- 
th ; mewer concepts in practice. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1942. Pp. xiv + 450. $3.60. 

2750. Rosenzweig S. Sibling death as a psycho- 
logical experience with special reference to schizo- 

hrenia. Psychoanal. Rev., 1943, 30, 177-186.— 
tatistical data from case histories suggests that 
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schizophrenic patients as a group have experienced 
sibling deaths more frequently than manic-depres- 
sives, paretics, or normals. The literary accounts of 
De Quincy and Daudet concerning the deaths of 
their siblings and three clinical accounts of schizo- 
phrenic patients are presented as illustrative ma- 
terial. In the latter, the psychotic symptoms seem 
related to the intense feelings of guilt and anxiety 
which the patient experiences as a result of his 
earlier hostile wishes towards the deceased sibling. 
— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


2751. Schwartz, L. A. Clinical implications of 
psychosomatic medicine; a of 300 case 
histories. Harper Hosp. *pull., 1942, Part 1, 76-79. 


2752. Selinski, H. The selective use of electro- 
shock therapy as an adjuvant to psychotherapy. 
Bull. N. Y. Acad, Med., 1943, 19, 245-252.—When 
the patient’s resistance precludes an exclusively 
psychological approach, electro-shock is a valuable 
aid in lessening rigidity of personality structure and 
thus rendering him more accessible to psychotherapy. 
The benefits seem to stem from psychophysiological 
alterations which improve feeling tone and reduce 
the withdrawal tendency. The shock jars the 
patient out of his apathy and inertia in regard to a 
situation and summons him to face reality more 
energetically. The immediate release of hostility, 
especially marked in rigid personalities and depres- 
sives, is striking. It is an index of the degree of 
suppression of impulses which the patient fears to 
express. After the convulsion, each individual 
repeats a psychomotor pattern characteristic for him. 
An oral drive often appears. The loss of conscious- 
ness and the complete surrender are interpreted as a 
death threat. Significantly, suicidal impulses often 
disappear.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2753. Thibaut, J. W. The concept of normality 
in clinical psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 338- 
344.—After listing several definitions, the author 
states that the term ‘normal’ will be taken broadly 
to mean ‘adjustment.’ In criticising current con- 
cepts, special emphasis is placed upon the inadequacy 
of the psychiatrist’s norm. The phylobiological 
norm is favored. This view implies that no behavior 
adaptation within an individual can be healthy and 
complete without a healthy basis of behavior adjust- 
ment within the community as a whole.—WM. A. 
Tinker (Minnesota). 


2754. Trowbridge, L. S., Cushman, D., Gray, 
M. G., & Moore, M. Notes on the personality of 
patients with migraine. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 97, 
509-517.—The ideas of various investigators re- 
garding the personality pattern of the migrainous 
individual are discussed. From the responses of 16 
such patients to the Bell Adjustment Inventory, the 
authors conclude that the personality of the migraine 
patient is similar to that of the psychoneurotic.— 
L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2755. Vogel, V. H. Mental illness as a public 
health problem. J. Amer. Osteop. Ass., 1941, 40, 
533-555. 


2751-2762 


2756. Webb, B. The use of the Wechsler-Bel- 
levue intelligence test in the study of mental de- 
isis vss Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 1942, 49, 450-451. 
== stract. 


2757. Whitby, J. Neurosis in a London general 
practice during the second and third years of war. 
Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1943; 36; 123-128.—An analysis 
for nervous symptoms of 8000 attendances among 
1237 patients revealed a small but definite increase in 
nervous symptoms during the September, October, 
and November, 1940, air raids. The incidence 
then gradually fell to normal, falling below normal 
after the raids ceased.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower 
Commission). 

2758. Wolbert Seize, M. Histeria. (Hysteria.) 


‘Arch. brasil. Med. nav., 1941, 2, 467-478. 


2759. Young, W. W. The neurotic personality. 
J. med. Ass. Ga, 1942, 31, 317-319. 


2760. Zilboorg,G. Psychiatry as a social science. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 99, 585-588.—Since time 
immemorial there has existed a tendency to explain 
some mental diseases on the basis of strictly en- 
vironmental, sociological factors. To understand 
adjustment problems, the psychological history of 
the individual as a social being and the psychological 
history of society itself became the chief objects of 
investigation. Clinical psychiatry “‘provides both 
sociology and anthropology with a new laboratory 
for the almost experimental verification of socio- 
logical and anthropological observations.""— R. Gold- 
man (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 2593, 2646, 2657, 2697, 2762, 
2786, 2804, 2824, 2875, 2897, 2932. ] 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


2761. Brown, E. A., & Goitein, P. L. The sig- 
nificance of body image for personality assay. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 97, 401-408.—Since one’s 
body image is largely determined by non-conscious, 
internal factors, a subject’s drawing of himself while 
blind-folded may be a projection of his basic needs. 
The drawings of a large number of normal subjects 
were grouped into 5 classes. These groups agreed 
fairly well with the drawings of 5 psychiatric groups: 
the cycloid, obsessive, schizoid, hysteroid, and 
paranoid. The assumption is made that, when the 
drawing of a normal subject matches well that of a 
particular abnormal group, the normal subject's 
personality will show trends similar to those found 
in the particular psychiatric group. Some support- 
ing evidence is offered.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2762. Brucher, E. Algunas experiencias con el 
psicodiagnéstico miokinético de Mira en enfermos 
mentales y delincuentes. (Some experiments with 
Mira’s myokinetic psychodiagnosis in mental pa- 
tients and delinquents.) Rev. Psiquiat. Disc. conex., 
1941, 6, 1-2; 13-22. —([Abstracted review; original 
not seen.] The subjects were normal persons, 
psychoneurotics, manic-depressives, schizophrenics, 
and delinquents. Only 34.1% of the mental patients 
could do the test correctly. Brucher considers the 
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test very reliable and useful. Its most specific 
application is in the diagnosis of doubtful cases.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2763. Farrow, E. P. A practical method of self- 
analysis. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1942. 
Pp. xvi + 154. 6s.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen.] The essence of the method is to write 
down all that comes into the head during periods 
of free association.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine 
Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 


2764. Giffen, L. L. An improved method for 
scoring the Pressey X-O Test. J. appl. Psychol., 
1942, 26, 841-845.—"“Present scoring techniques for 
the Pressey X-O Test have been analyzed and a 
scoring stencil is proposed which should reduce the 
scoring time about one-half. In addition, the 
scoring accuracy would be increased and the slight 
printing changes required would improve the ap- 
pearance and readability of the test. Such a stencil 
would require that the words be printed in orderly 
diagonal rows according to word type. Only the 
words of a single type would be exposed at a single 
time for purposes of scoring, but the stencil could be 
easily shifted so as to expose the words of any other 
type. The general principle of arrangement might 
be applied to other types of objective tests.""-—G. R. 
Thornton (Purdue). 


2765. Leuba, C. An outline for the systematic and 
comprehensive study of a personality. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1943, 27, 61-64.—An outline is presented, 
the purpose of which is “to suggest the data re- 
quired for understanding a personality and for 
reasonably successful prediction and control.” Three 
approaches to personality are included: the analytic, 
synthetic, and genetic.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2766. McKinley, J. C., & Hathaway, S. R. A 
Multiphasic Personality Schedule (Minnesota): IV. 
Psychasthenia. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 614-624. 
—The derivation of a scale is reported for measuring 
psychasthenia, a condition involving compulsions, 
obsessions, phobias, vacillation, and excessive worry. 
504 scale items were applied to large groups of 
normal adults and college students and to 20 
psychiatric patients selected as cases of psychas- 
thenia. The scale selected was further refined on the 
basis of correlation of items with total score for 
100 normal adults and 100 psychiatric cases. The 
final scale, composed of 48 items, differentiates well 
between normal adults and the criterion group of 20 
psychasthenic cases and also between normal 
adults and 50 psychiatric cases with symptoms of 
obsessions or compulsions. For normal adults there 
are small differences in scores between age groups 
and slightly larger differences between the sexes. 
Test-retest reliability is .79; split half reliability is 
.91-.94. The scale correlated .06 and .28 with the 
authors’ test for hypochondriasis for 100 normal 
persons and 100 miscellaneous psychiatric cases, 
respectively, and .44 and .69 with their test for 
depression for the same groups. The scale with its 
scoring key is included in the article—G. R. Thorn- 
ton (Purdue). 





PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


2767. Mira y mee E. esis y concepto 
biosocial delindividuo humano. (Psychogenesis and 
biosocial concept of the individual.) Crén. méd., 


Lima, 1941, 58, 205 ff. 
2768. Mira y Lépez, E. Myokinetic psycho- 
: a new technique for detecting the cona- 
tive trends of personality. Proc. 8th Amer. sci. 
Congr., 1942, Part 2, 317-320.—*‘Every mental at- 
titude of reaction implies in the human subject a 
corresponding muscular attitude. . . . Hence, it is 
to be presumed that each subject must have in any 
given movement a particular set of movements which 
is more capable of being elicited than all the others.” 
Myokinetic psychodiagnosis is a method of discover- 
ing these predominant sets by presenting the task 
of linear movements in all directions of space, draw- 
ing straight lines and shapes. Quantitative analysis 
can be made by measurement of differences in lengths 
of lines, variability of each sequence of lines, abso- 
lute and relative shifting of lines, etc. The drawing 
of lines also provides “interesting cues for judging 
personal trends from a qualitative angle.” No 
data are presented.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


2769. Pascal, G. R. Handwriting pressure: its 
measurements and significance. Character & Pers., 
1943, 11, 234-254—A method and the required 
apparatus for the measurement of handwriting pres- 
sure are described. Three measures are found to be 
significant: average pressure, pressure range, and 
speed. A cluster analysis of these measures and 
three personality traits, energy, impulsion, and ex- 
pression as rated by judges, yields a coefficient of 
correlation of .81. Although some difficulty is in- 
volved in establishing the validity of the method, 
tentative results indicate that handwriting has 
diagnostic value and can be measured objectively.— 
M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

2770. Rotter, J. B. Level of tion as a 
method of studying personality. III. Group validity 
studies. Character & Pers., 1943, 11, 254-274.— 
The purpose of this section of the report (see 17: 
597, 598 for previous installments) is to determine 
the nature and stability of personality traits entering 
into individual differences appearing in level of 
aspiration situations. A modification of the Haus- 
man instructions (penalizing for overbidding) was 
used. Subjects were grouped as follows: (1) normal 
adults of low socio-economic level; (2) normal col- 
lege students; (3) crippled college students but not 
handicapped for the test; (4) a miscellany of deviates 
as to age, color, and degree of physical handicap; and 
(5) inmates of a state penal farm. Measures in- 
vestigated were D-scores (mean of differences be- 
tween estimates and previous performances), fre- 
quency of change in estimates, and nature of changes 
following success and failure. Some significant group 
differences in these measures were obtained, and as a 
result the following conclusions were drawn. (1) 
Instability of personality traits, such as feelings of 
inferiority and emotional instability, do affect the 
level of aspiration. (2) Differences in aspiration 


level are due more to patterns of factors than to 
specific factors.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 
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2771. Sagredo, O. La psicometria en biotipo- 
logia. (Psychometrics in biotypology.) Salub. astst. 
soc., Habana, 1942, 45, 109-113. 

2772. White, R. W. The personality of Joseph 
Kidd. I. History of an adolescent crisis in the de- 
velopment of ego-structure. Character & Pers., 
1943, 11, 183-208.—‘‘The subject of this report is the 
personality of an undistinguished college boy.” 
The purpose is: (1) to describe a personality and 
determine the factors responsible for its develop- 
ment, and (2) to indicate the interaction between 
native endowments and acquired attitudes. In- 
formation was obtained through autobiographies, 
interviews, tests, etc. By the time first contacts 
were made, the subject had experienced almost 
complete collapse of ego-structure and emotional 
bankruptcy. This was contributed to by centering 
of parental attention upon him, forcing his advance- 
ment during childhood, and subjecting him to many 
frustrations during adolescence. Additional factors 
which lay in the subject’s pattern of temperament 
and abilities will be presented in a later installment. 
—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

2773. Winthrop, H. The theoretical basis of 
biotypology. Phil. Sci., 1943, 10, 131-139.— 
Typologies are divided into 3 classes: (1) those in 
which the distinguishing characters are assumed to 
exist on an all-or-none basis; (2) those in which they 
are assumed to be present in some proportion in all 
individuals; (3) those which for certain characters 
or for certain individuals fall under (1) and for 
other characters or individuals, under (2). The 
biotypology of Sheldon, Stevens, and Tucker is of 
the second class. In this scheme there are 3 com- 
ponents, for each of which there is a 7-point scale; 
and every individual is accordingly designated by 
3 scale numbers. All typologies depend upon the 
assumption that the characteristics studied are 
correlated with certain measurable characters or 
indicators. The problem is to find what system of 
indicators will best serve the investigator’s purpose; 
and also to determine what is meant, in this con- 
nection, by the word “best."—R. H. Dotterer 
(Pennsylvania State College). 


[See also abstracts 2706, 2713, 2754, 2759, 2813, 
2819, 2825, 2883, 2895. 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Esthetics) 


2774. Aginsky, E. G. e and culture. 
Proc. 8th Amer. sci. Congr., 1942, Part 2, 271-276.— 
The study of language and the results of contact of 
different languages are important in the study of 
acculturation. Culture may be divided into (1) 
a somewhat standardized system of beliefs, atti- 
tudes, etc.; (2) manifestations of (1) as seen in 
activities, e.g. language; and (3) material objects such 
as those manufactured by man and those recognized 
and utilized. When two cultures meet, there is less 
difficulty in transmitting activities concerned with 
material objects than in transmitting beliefs, which 


2771-2778 


“must be done by means of communicating a 
number of concepts and the interrelations of these 
concepts.” The receiving culture must not only 
take over the beliefs, but also the reaction to them. 
Language for any group in constant communication 
is peculiar to them; transposition to another culture 
depends on some equitable concepts. The basic 
universals (male, female, life, death, etc.) which are 
found in every culture in the world are important 
concepts in the study of language and culture.— 
C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


2775. [Anon.] Heilmittel gegen Feigheit. (Cures 
for cowardice.) Dtsch. Wehr, 1942, Nov. 20.—‘Fear 
and cowardice are not synonymous.” After pre- 
senting the notions of several ancient Roman writers 
on ways of curing cowardice through blood letting, 
the author states that “there is no remedy for 
cowardice other than fear of consequences—fear 
of being dishonored or of losing the very thing man 
is trying to retain, namely, his life.” But “we 
[Germans ] have no need of seeking ways and means 
of curing cowardice—cowards have been abolished. 
For the cases of cowardly conduct are so vanishingly 
rare that as exceptional phenomena they can be 
dealt with with exceptional severity."—H. L. Ans- 
bacher (Brown). 


2776. [Anon.] The morale poll on the Cornell 
University campus. Sch. & Soc., 1943, 57, 349-350. 
—The results of the 1943 morale poll, based on a 
sampling of 460 students, are compared with those 
of 1942. There is a sharp increase in the belief 
that the war will end with complete defeat of the 
Axis and in the probability of a just peace. 10% 
more favor a world police, but fewer advocate a 
union of the democracies. Although only 9% 
wished the U. S. to stay in the war a year ago, now 
96% vote to do so. Admiration for the fighting 
record of the Russians and English has increased, 
while the record of the Germans is considered good 
or excellent. Criticism of U. S. leadership has 
decreased by one fourth. 72% think the war worth 
any amount of personal sacrifice (as against 51% in 
1942), but 69% prefer to wait until called upon 
before making their personal contribution —M. Lee 
(Chicago, IIl.). 

2777. Berwein, M. Beobachtungen und Versuche 
tiber das gesellige Leben von Elritzen. (Observa- 
tions and experiments on the social life of minnows.) 
Z. vergl. Physiol., 1941, 28, 402-420.—Single min- 
nows, as well as minnow shoals, that are smaller 
than a well habituated shoal are isolated by the latter. 
Minnows larger than a habituated shoal are also 
isolated by the latter, or in turn drive it away. 
Extirpation of the cerebrum does not change such 
behavior. The size difference at which isolation 
occurs is approximately 12 mm., which corresponds 
to an age difference of one year Shoals thus consist 
of animals of the same age. Temperature percep- 
tion does not depend on the cerebrum.—H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 


2778. Boas, F. Psychological aspects in the 
practice and teaching of creative dance. J. Aesthet., 
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1943, 2, No. 7, 3-20.—‘‘The subjective conception of 
our body is fantasy based tly on reality and 
partly on the emotional and intellectual make-up 
of the individual, and is called the body image.” 
The discussion centers on this concept.—P. R. 
Farnsworth (Stanford). 

2779. Brandt, H. F. Ocular photography as a 
scientific approach to the study of art. Proc. Ia 
Acad. Sci., 1942, 49, 395-404.—The eye movements 
of 56 subjects as they examined a standard set of 
designs were photographed and analyzed. The 
results show marked individual and sex differences.— 
M. T. Henderson (Grinnell). 


2780. Bruner, J. S. OWI and the American 
public. Publi. voy Quart., 1943, 7, 125-138.—The 
Office of War Information has had some success and 
some lack of it, as appraised by these three criteria: 
(1) about 70% of the people are satisfied with the 
amount of war news they get; (2) about 70% think 
they know what we are fighting for; (3) although no 
overall figures are available, it is clear that many 
Americans are not well informed about all of the 
war aims. These data are further broken down and 
discussed, and it is concluded that a tremendous 
task still remains before the OWI.—H. F. Rothe 
(Minnesota). 


2781. Chein, I. The oe of ‘morale’ in rela- 
tion to morale building and morale research. 
Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 311-329.—Interrelations ex- 
isting among the referents of three definitions of 
morale, i.e. pertaining to the individual, to the group, 
and to the individual in the group, are not over- 
looked, but main emphasis is given to the last. 
Although all problems of morale converge in con- 
nection with individual-in-the-group morale, the 
problem is more complex. For clarification, Freud's 
distinction of id, ego, and superego systems is 
discussed with reference to war and other activities. 
Cautions concerning interpretations are made. In 
morale research it is necessary to know not merely 
what the people want but also what is good for them. 
Various conditions and aspects of morale research 
are discussed. Considerable is made of morale 
potentiality, the capacity to resist environmental 
stresses and strains. Morale is a matter of motiva- 
tion —M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


2782. Cologne, R. Experimentation with socio- 
metric procedure in a self-help community center. 
Sociometry, 1943, 6, 27-67.—Friction developed 
among the workers engaged in various group tasks 
in a community center. It was decided to try 
sociometric procedures to improve relationships. In 
a preliminary try-out, members were asked to list 3 
choices for co-workers on a social committee. Com- 
mittees formed on the basis of these choices func- 
tioned smoothly. Members were then asked to 
name choices for co-workers on each of 6 work 
projects which involved group activities, and to 
give reasons for choices. Anais of reasons indi- 
cated that knowledge or ability was most often the 
basis for choices and personality factors were next 
in frequency. In forming work groups for the 6 
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projects the sociograms drawn from the stated choices 
were used in conjunction with analyses of the de- 
grees and kinds of cooperation required in each 
project. Numerous sociograms are presented, and 
comments are made concerning the value of the 
sociometric procedures.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

2783. Emme, E. E., & DeGarmo, L. for 
a psychology of religion. Proc. Ia Acad, Sci., 1942, 
49, 439-445.—-Data on the psychology of religion 
gathered from textbooks and journals are sum- 
marized in outline form.— M. T. Henderson (Grinnell). 

2784. English,H.B. “Fantasia” and the psychol- 
ogy of music. J. Aesthet., 1943, 2, No. 7, 27-31.— 
The musically sensitive tend to find Disney’s 
Fantasia distasteful. This is due to the forcing of 
Disney’s unique visual images on to other humans 
who have quite different associations with the music. 
Historically, where music and the visual arts have 
been joined, the music has been employed merely to 
enhance the story. Disney has reversed the process 
—an impossible task as music has an infinite variety 
of plastic meanings.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

2785. Field, H.H. [Dir.] War and peace, 1943 
edition; a nation-wide public opinion survey. Rep. 
nat. Opin. Res. Cent., 1943, No. 8. Pp. 40.—This 
is the third of a series of surveys to sound out 
American public opinion on postwar policies. The 
interviews were made between December 31, 1942, 
and January 16, 1943, and sampled a nation-wide 
cross section of the adult population.—A. Burton 
(California State Personnel Board). 

2786. Freire, G. Sociologia, psicologia e psiquia- 
tria. (Sociology, psychology, and psychiatry.) 
Neurobiologia, Pernambuco, 1941, 4, 3-16. 

2787. Gillin, J. L., Dittmer, C. G., Colbert, R. J., 
& Kastler, N. M. Social problems. (3rd ed.) 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1943. Pp. xii + 528. 
$3.75.—This textbook concerns itself with a factual 
presentation of social problems. Chapters consist 
of discussion, further references, and questions or 
exercises. They cover social change, group and 
race conflict, race relations, war, population, in- 
dustry, the family, education, religion, disease and 
public health, poverty and dependency, crime and 
penology, social attitudes, and social adjustment as 
these present or affect the problems of society. 
The third edition has been rewritten and brought up 
to date to include material from World War II.— 
R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 

2788. Haagen, C. H. The scaling of word attri- 
butes. Proc. Ila Acad. Sci., 1942, 49, 448.—Abstract. 

2789. Hallowell, A. I. Psychology and anthropol- 

Proc. 8th Amer. sci. Congr., 1942, Part 2, 291— 
297.—One of the main differences between social 
anthropologists and psychologists has been one of 
emphasis. Psychology has emphasized a biological 
frame of reference; social anthropology has dealt 
with the cultural heritage of man as a sui generis 
phenomenon, and has tended to explain a given 
cultural fact by ‘merging it in a group of cultural 
facts or by demonstrating some other fact out of 
which it has developed.’’ The author emphasizes 
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the importance of “analyzing and evaluating the 
socially derived constituents of human behavior and 
experience as coordinate with organic determinants.” 
An illustrative field of study is that of spatial and 
temporal orientation.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


2790. Harrison, T. H., & Madge, C. ([Eds. 
War begins at home. London, Toronto: Chatto 
Windus, Macmillan, 1940. 9s 6d, $3.25.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. ] This report by 
Mass Observation shows that, when war was first 
declared, many persons felt for a short period that 
war was something big, something cosmic, that 
would change the whole aspect of things.—L. B. 
Heathers (Smith). 


2791. Henke, M. W., & Kuhlen, R.G. Changes 
in social adjustment in a summer camp: a prelimi- 
mary report. J. Psychol., 1943, 15, 223-231.— 
“‘Seventy older boys, mean age 14.3, tested with the 
Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory showed a 
gain of 5.14 points (CR 2.1) on the total test, and 
gains in ‘happiness’ and ‘impulse-judgment’ scores 
(CR’s of 3.15 and 3.10). ‘Alienation’ scores, indi- 
cating feelings of group membership, and other 
subtest scores, did not change materially. Ninety- 
three younger boys, mean age 10.4, tested with the 
Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment showed 
reliable changes on no subtests nor on the total 
score. However, of 18 underprivileged boys tested 
by the Rogers test, 15 showed losses in social adjust- 
ment. The mean loss was statistically reliable.” 
It would appear from this last finding that where 
boys of low socio-economic status are thrown with 
boys of average or superior status, the former are 
‘psychologically harmed rather than helped by the 
well-meaning sponsor.” The usual camp period for 
all the boys was 2 weeks.—R. B. Ammons (San 
Diego). 

2792. Holloman, L. L. On the supremacy of the 
Negro athlete in white athletic competition. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1943, 30, 157-162.—Many of the top- 
ranking Negro athletes have been born and brought 
up in the South, have had relatively poor parents, 
and possess very Negroid features. With this back- 
ground, the Negro’s supremacy over the white in 
athletic competions “can be accounted for on the 
basis of his hatred and desire for revenge, his efforts 
to compensate for his feelings of inferiority, and his 
desire to overcome his oppression by identification 
with the majority group.”—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


2793. Hutchinson, D. In quest of foster parents; 
a point of view on homefinding. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 145. $1.75.— 
The crux of homefinding lies in the selection of 
normally gratified people. An understanding of their 
motives is of utmost importance.. Emphasized are 
the psychology and inner significance of homefinding 
that affect both social worker and foster parent. 
Case material illustrates theory. Chapters discuss 
the wish for parenthood, introduction to foster 
mother, the home visit, testimony for foster parents, 
refusing foster parents, homefinding in wartime, and 
praise of foster parenthood. An up-to-date bibliog- 
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raphy on homefinding and child placement is 
ee a W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
incinnati, O.). 
2794. Kahn, E. Psychiatric contraindications to 
marriage. Conn. med. J., 1941, 5, 686-688. 


2795. Kennedy, R. J. R. Premarital residential 
propinquity and ethnic eridbgamy. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1943, 48, 580-584.—In New Haven the increasing 
rate of marriage between persons living within 20 
blocks of one another is closely related to ethnic 
endogamy. While the pattern of in-marriage on a 
neighborhood basis prevails within every racial and 
nationality group, it is particularly pronounced 
among Negroes, Jews, and Italians. Very little 
intermarriage occurs between persons residing in 
areas markedly different in social, economic, and 
cultural traits, and more than half of these are 
ethnic in-marriages, suggesting a change in the 
character of the areas rather than any increasing 
tendency toward nationality exogamy.—D. 
Glick (Arlington, Va.). 


2796. Klineberg, O. Psychology and anthropol- 
ogy. Proc. 8th Amer. sci. Congr., 1942, Part 2, 299- 
307.—The relationship between physical anthropol- 
ogy and psychology is obvious in such fields of study 
as race differences, constitutional or somatic types, 
and population quality. The relation of psychology 
to ethnology or cultural anthropology is equally 
close, although more intricate. Ethnological ma- 
terials are needed for discussions of such concepts as 
instinct, motivation, emotion, etc., and psycho- 
logical concepts and principles may be used in the 
explanation of ethnological phenomena. Although 
given little consideration now, the most important 
relation between psychology and ethnology should 
be the application of the techniques of experimental 
psychology to ethnological fieldwork. “The con- 
tribution of anthropology is mainly a contribution of 
data, whereas that of psychology to anthropology 
refers to a posing of the problems and to methodol- 
ogy.” —C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


2797. Light, S. F. The determination of the 
castes of social insects. Quart. Rev. Biol., 1942, 17, 
312-326; 1943, 18, 46-63.—These papers review 
the results of previous observations on the determi- 
nation of castes in ants, wasps, bees, and termites 
and describe the author's research on caste determi- 
nation in termites. There is no valid evidence for 
the intrinsic determination of castes. ‘“‘Each egg 
and young nymph presumably possesses the com- 
plete genetic pattern for caste characteristics and is 
capable, up to a certain point in its development, of 
giving rise to an individual of any one of the terminal 
types characteristic of the species. . . . Which of 
these paths the individual follows, is supposedly 
determined by the external influences to which it is 
subjected during development.’’ Intercastes indi- 
cate that several controlling influences can affect 
the terminal characteristics of a single individual. 
It is doubtful that food controls development, but 
there is strong evidence for the inhibition of the 
development of particular castes by the presence 
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of members of those castes. There is no valid evi- 
dence for ectohormonal control, although the exist- 
ence of such control is not disproven.—W. E. 
Kappauf (Princeton). 

2798. Link, H. C. The eighth nation-wide social 
experimental survey. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 
1—11.—5000 men and women in 95 cities and towns 
were interviewed (1) to perfect opinion poll tech- 
niques and (2) to obtain information about certain 
social trends. Two questionnaires were used, each 
with half of the sample. The results are presented 
under 5 headings: (1) The statement of the question 
influences markedly the answers. ‘The critical 
problem is not whether a question is leading but 
whether it is fair.” (2) In respect to postwar jobs, 
taxes, wages, etc. interviewees were more optimistic 
in 1942 than in 1941. (3) More interviewees (58%) 
said religion is gaining influence in U. S. than said so 
in 1937, 1939, or 1940. (4) After nearly a year at 
war 76% considered themselves as prosperous as, or 
more prosperous than, two years ago. Awareness 
of decrease in prosperity was greatest in the highest 
income group. Only 30% had figured the income tax 
to be paid in 1943; persons in the low income groups 
were not fully aware of the sharp increase in the tax. 
People were not having much difficulty getting the 
items they wanted to buy. (5) There was an 
increase in 1942 over 1941 in the number of persons 
believing the government can do the best job in 
straightening things out after the war. The lower 
income groups showed less faith in business leaders 
than did higher income groups.—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 

2799. Markham, S. F. Climate and the energy of 
nations. London: Oxford University Press, 1942. 
Pp. 144. $3.75.—The author’s study of civilization 
led him to the conclusions about climate, health, and 
energy factors presented in this book, which he 
translates in terms of national assessments. Many 
sources are used to demonstrate the relations between 
climate and energy. Observations are drawn from 
history, and tests of national energy in terms of 
death rate, infantile mortality, national incomes, 
and world trade are presented.—T7. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 


2800. Martinez Bande, J. M. Para una psico- 
logia del combatiente. (Psychology of the com- 
batant.) Ejercito, Madr., 1942, No. 33, 33-36. 


2801. McCutchen, D. T. Basis for world peace. 
J. Psychol., 1943, 15, 189-195.—A lasting peace 
must have a practical basis. Economic inequalities 
between nations and individuals are at the basis 
of conflict by force. Economic organization should 
be on the basis of an equity court system, with 
jurisdiction extending from labor-management to 
international economic disputes. Such a court sys- 
tem would be given an army to guarantee decisions. 
The proposed international union would contain the 
western nations but exclude such national popula- 
tions as India and Africa, “since they are almost 
completely composed of virtually non-contributing 
individuals.""— R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 
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2802. Mead, M. The problem of changing food 
habits. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1943, 7, 57-61.— 
Eating in America is interpreted as primarily a 
superego problem: “If you eat enough of the food 
which is not good but is good for you, you are then 

itted to eat a little of the food that is good but 
is not good for you.” Eating becomes a conflict 
“‘with mother and wife exercising a taboo and child 
and husband defying it to prove their independence 
and masculinity.”’ In the face of the present need to 
alter American food habits to preserve nutritional 
standards in the midst of war shortages, appeals to 
the conscience will not be sufficient. Several areas 
in which psychoanalytic research should provide 
valuable background material are listed.—W. A. 
Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 


2803. Mead, M. The Committee on Food Habits. 
Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 290-293.—This committee 
was established by the National Research Council 
and functions to make recommendations to the 
Director of Nutrition upon problems involving food 
habits encountered in the coordination program of 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
Where necessary, the committee is to conduct studies 
and prepare reports upon such problems. This 
article lists the specific tasks of the committee during 
the last year as well as the research interests. 
Bibliography of 18 titles.— F. McKinney (Missouri). 

2804. Menninger, K. A. Psychiatric aspects of 
contraception. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1943, 7, 
36-40.—Contraception as a popular, non-profes- 
sional social practice and as a medical technique is 
far older historically and of greater cultural and 
geographic universality than has often been sup- 
posed. The author elaborates upon some of the 
reasons for his belief that the wide practice of 
contraception is desirable from the standpoints of 
public welfare and personal welfare. “Planned 
parenthood is an essential element in any program 
for increased mental health and for human peace and 
happiness. The unwanted child becomes the unde- 
sirable citizen, the willing cannon-fodder for wars 
of hate and prejudice."—W. A. Varvel (Texas 
A. & M.). 

2805. Nelson, L. Int iage among nation- 
ality groups in a rural area of esota. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1943, 48, 585-592.—Among 10 nationality 
groups in a rural Minnesota county, over two- 
thirds of 885 marriages involved husbands and wives 
of the same ethnic group. Intermarriage appears to 
be influenced by numerical importance of the par- 
ticular group in the population, residential pro- 
pinquity, and religious differences. The high rates 
of in-group marriages suggest the persistence of 
culturally deviant groups and a retardation of 
assimilation. The melting-pot theory of amalgama- 
tion needs revision if present data are peers by 
further study.—D. L. Glick (Arlington, Va.). 


2806. Office of Research. Gallup and 


Opinion 
Fortune Polls. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1943, 7, 161-178. 
—A compilation of results released by the AIPO, 
by Fortune, and by the CIPO (Canada), topically 
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arranged, and covering the last quarter of 1942.— 
H. F. Rothe (Minnesota). 


2807. Pastore, N. The nature-nurture contro- 
versy: a sociological approach. Sch. & Soc., 1943, 
57, 373-377.—Contrasting nature and nurture, 
which from a scientific point of view is an unnatural 
disjunction in most situations, is explicable, socio- 
logically, on the hypothesis that the nature and the 
nurture standpoints are “expressions of opposing 
social forces or antithetical political issues.’’ This 
hypothesis is supported by many quotations and 
examples showing that those who emphasize heredity 
are conservatives, often aristocrats, concerned with 
the maintenance of the status quo, while the environ- 
mentalists are democrats or radicals interested in 
social reform.—M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 


2808. Petersen, R. Die militirische Panik—ein 
kriegsentscheidender Faktor. (Military panic—a 
decisive factor in war.) Milit.-Wbl., 1942, Nov. 27. 
—This is a review primarily of Finnish and Swedish 
writings on incidents of military panic in the present 
war. It concludes with the following statement by 
the military psychologist Svenson, with which the 
author agrees: ‘‘Panic occurs in the greatest imagin- 
able number of forms, but as a rule only with soldiers 
who are poorly disciplined and who possess a low 
order of intelligence, and it can be largely combatted 
by the proper tactical exercises.’’ A similar state- 
ment in the body of the review is followed by a 
comment on “the great inferiority of the mentally 
primitive Soviet troops in comparison with the 
soldiers of the German armed forces and the other 
Germanic peoples fighting on the eastern front, all 
of whom are on a mentally high plane.”"—H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 


2809. Powel, L., Thorndike, E. L., & Woodyard, 
E. The aesthetic life of communities. J. Aesthet., 
1943, 2, No. 7, 51-58.—Seven cities have been 
visited and have received aesthetic ratings. The 
items assessed included homes, schools, churches, 
front yards (walks, lawns, shrubs), and shop win- 
dows. The reliabilities of all ratings were reason- 
ably high. However, a number of the items had 
zero or even slightly negative intercorrelations. It 
is suggested that the aesthetic life of a community 
is rather specialized.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


2810. Pullman, G. R., & Emme, E. E. Changes 
in the attitudes of college students in religion and 
politics. Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 1942, 49, 431-437.— 
This report summarizes 15 published researches.— 
M. T. Henderson (Grinnell). 


2811. Roa Reyes, J., & Chelala-Aguilera, J. El 
psiquismo, la evolucion mental, la pareja humana, 
el vestido y el ambiente social. (Psychism, mental 
evolution, the human species, clothes, and the social 
environment.) Proc. 8th Amer. sci. Congr., 1942, 
Part 2, 321-323.—This is an outline of a larger 
work on psychism and its relation to sex as studied 
through infantile personality and its influence on 
mental hygiene, individual and social inferiority 
complexes, the mental evolution of women, mental 
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and sex reactions experienced by men and women in 
prisons, etc.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 

2812. Robinson, C. E. Pre-election polls in the 
1942 elections. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1943, 7, 139-144. 
—Less than 50% of the voting population voted in 
the November 1942 elections, and, for the first time, 
the national polls were confronted with low turnout 
as a possible source of sampling error. Poll results 
and “epee: are discussed.—H. F. Rothe (Minne- 
sota). 

2813. Sanford, R. N., & Conrad, H. S. Some 
personality correlates of morale. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1943, 38, 3-20.—Harding’s Scale for 
Measuring Civilian Morale and a specially prepared 
questionnaire were administered to 100 men and 173 
women at the University of California, 3 days before 
Pearl Harbor. The findings are: The better students 
tend to make lower scores than the poorer students. 
Psychology majors show absence of high scores; 
medical students, a wide variability of scores; 
social-science majors, high scores. Men and women 
are equal on the average, with somewhat greater 
dispersion of scores for the men. Country dwellers 
tend to earn somewhat lower scores than city-dwel- 
lers, and the latter somewhat lower scores than small- 
town dwellers. The average score of Catholics is 
about one standard deviation lower than that of 
Jews, with almost twice as large a dispersion. The 
higher a student’s preference for being born in a 
“socially prominent family” or to “‘make a lot of 
money,” the lower his moral score. Students whose 
attitudes are superficial, selfish, materialistic, and 
lacking in inner conviction or spiritual depth tend 
to make relatively low scores.—C. H. Johnson 
(Portland, Ore.). 

2814. Schmideberg, M. Some observations on 
individual reactions to air raids. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1942, 23, 146-176—Many less dramatic 
reactions to raids occurred than were anticipated. 
Some cases possibly escaped observation, others 
probably left for the countryside. The majority of 
the population adapted itself readily to the new 
blitz reality by developing new standards of safety 
and danger and by learning gradually to accept 
bombing as an unpleasant but unavoidable part of 
life. Fearlessness was usually based on the secret 
conviction of ‘I cannot be hurt.’ Rational fears were 
increased by irrational ones. Adaptation was aided 
by identification with those less frightened and by 
projection of one’s fears upon the more timid. 
Activity helped by providing a sublimated outlet for 
aggressiveness. The blitz situation also provided 
ample libidinal, sadistic, and masochistic satisfaction. 
Certain neurotics improved. 32-item bibliography. 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


2815. Schreiner, S., Jr. China’s first public 
opinion poll. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1943, 7, 145—-148.— 
The background, methodology, results, and inter- 
pretation of China’s first poll are critically discussed. 
—H. F. Rothe (Minnesota). 

2816. Sherman, M. The attitudes of youths of 
high school age toward the war. Psychol. Bull., 
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1943, 40, 294-299.—During June and July, 1942, 
attitudes of 6,500 Chicago youths were obtained from 
English themes, and attitudes of 500, from personal 
interviews. 5% were directly antagonistic toward 
the war, 6% critical, 21% indifferent, 12% confused, 
9% mildly favorable, 26% favorable, and 22% 
strongly favorable. Many of those with unfavorable 
attitudes had strong attitudes about deprivation 
and fears about war. There was more criticism and 
verbalization among older youths. Girls were more 
verbal and showed stronger attitudes than boys.— 
F. McKinney (Missouri). 

2817. Shuey, A. M. The intelligence of Jewish 
college freshmen as related to parental occupation. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 659-668.—“Nine hun- 
dred twenty-one Jewish males entering Washington 
Square College as freshmen, born in the United 
States, graduates of public high schools of New York 
City or its suburbs, and not over 20 years of age, 
were among those given the American Council 
Psychological Examination between 1935 and 1937. 
The parents of 181 of these students were native- 
born while the parents of 740 of them were foreign- 
born.” When these subjects were divided into 
groups according to occupational status of fathers, 
the usual ranking for intelligence according to 
occupational status was not borne out for sons of 
native parents nor completely borne out for sons of 
foreign-born parents. For combined groups the 
rankings followed the usual trend. In none of the 
comparisons, however, was the difference reliably 
greater than zero. There was a reliable difference 
between sons of native parents and sons of foreign- 
born parents. Reasons for lack of significant differ- 
ences between occupational groups are suggested.— 
G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

2818. Simpson, B. R. The environmental differ- 
ences of children of the same family. Sch. & Soc., 
1943, 57, 396-401.—The importance of environment 
is widely recognized, and yet sound evidence that 
it can produce gains in IQ exists only in the Iowa 
studies. Differences between siblings are too fre- 
quently ascribed to the hypothetical differences of 
environment that each child finds in a family con- 
stellation, although individual differences in heredity 
are surely present, and upon them the same environ- 
ment would produce various effects. Even the 
optimum, amount of motivation varies with the 
relation between a person’s capacity and the task 
in hand. One is not passive but active in selecting 
environmental influences. The problem child is 
treated differently from others because he is a prob- 
lem. Inherited peculiarities do and should determine 
the environment. It is the interaction of heredity 
and environment which should be stressed rather 
than either alone.—M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

2819. Sperling, A. P. A comparison between 
Jews and non-Jews with to several traits of 
ersonality. J. appl. Psyc 1942, 26, 828-840.— 
Data were obtained for 80 "Jewish and 80 non- 
Jewish students at the College of the City of New 
York; each group was com of 45 varsity 
athletes, and 12 non- 


athletes, 23 intramural 
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athletes. Included among the data were age, reli- 
gion, — class, father’s occupation and nation- 
ality, A test percentile, and scores on Smith's 
Human Behavior Inventory, de Q. Cabot’s Intro- 
Mt -Extroversion Scale, Allport’s A-S scale, 

s Social Study, and Allport and Vernon’s 
Stu Stade of Values. The following conclusions were 
aa There are no significant differences between 
Jews and non-Jews in the adjustment scores ob- 
tained by the Human Behavior Inventory. The 
Jewish group obtained higher scores for extroversion, 
ascendance, and liberalism, a higher mean percentile 
on the ACE test, and was accelerated educationally 
about 3/4ths of a year. On the Allport and Vernon 
scale Jews scored higher than non-Jews in theoretical 
and social interests and lower in religious interests.— 
G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

2820. Sterba, R. 1940 7 OTe. of morale. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1943, 7, 69-75.—The group- 
psychological concept of morale is concerned with 
the dynamic relationship between the selfish tend- 
encies in the individual and his social interests. 
The conscious manifestations and rationalizations 
of morale do not explain its dynamic energy which 
leads to unusual deeds, sacrifices, and endurance. 
The conscious motive of group welfare is one of these 
rationalizations. The important dynamic supports 
of morale are instinctual satisfactions, and morale 
in wartime, being of necessity emotionally very 
intense, shows definite regressive trends. There is a 
substitution of group psychological for individual 
behavior, and the libidinal identification with others 
of the group and with leaders or an idea becomes one 
of the main constituents of morale. Since morale is 
subject to the laws of mental economy, sacrifices 
cannot be demanded of people without offering 
emotional gratifications in return. It is ‘“‘the task of 
the skilful operator in mass psychology, in times of 
war, to find the psycho-economical balance between 
too little emotional gratification . . . and too much, 
which would separate the nation from reality con- 
siderations and lead it to gratifications of a delu- 
sional and magical nature.”—W. A. Varvel (Texas 
A. & M.). 

2821. Thorndike, E. L. The origin of superior 
men. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1943, 56, 424—432.—An 
analysis of the listings in Leaders in education (1932), 
American men of science (1938), and Who's who in 
America (1938-1939) indicates that the 48 states 
show noteworthy differences in the frequency of 
births of superior men. It is concluded that ‘‘the 
production of superior men is surely not an accident, 
that it has only a slight affiliation with income, that 
it is closely related to the kind of persons residing in 
New England and in the block formed by Colorado, 
Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah and 
Wyoming, from 1870 to 1900, and that these persons 
probably diverged from the average of the country 
toward the qualities which make persons in 1930 
learn to read, graduate from high school, spend 
public funds on libraries rather than roads and 
sewers, own their own homes, avoid homicide, be 
free from syphilis, etc.’""—EZ. Girden (Brooklyn). 
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2822. Warren, R. L. German Parteilieder and 
Christian hymns as instruments of social control. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, 38, 96-100.—‘‘The 
Church hymns come closer to being the American 
counterpart for the [Nazi] Party hymns than any 
other group of songs in America. . . . Although 
they employ similar psychological means, their 
ideological ends are vastly dissimilar, ... They 
[both | make appeals on a social psychological level 
which are employed to a certain degree by all social 
movements: The appeal to enemies to solidify the in- 
group, the appeal to dead heroes, the sanction of 
eternity, the employment of symbols, the imminence 
of victory as a bolster to morale, the rallying around 
a leader, etc. . . . The Party songs, despite their 
employment of the sanction of eternity, emphasize 
deeds and this-worldliness, while the Church hymns 
emphasize faith and the world to come.”—C. H. 
Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


2823. Weiss, P. The social character of gestures. 
Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1943, 52, 182-186.—The author 
defines gestures as ‘‘acts which are accompanied by 
a readiness to respond to the result of some act on 
the part of another.”” The bulk of the article is 
devoted to showing that this definition is more 
adequate than Mead’s. The author regards ex- 
clamations as gestures and believes that “the ex- 
clamation has propositional significance from the 
beginning, differing from other forms of speech only 
in the degree of explicitness and manipulability.” 
He points out that “‘to have a common language we 
do not need common sounds,” but only “sounds 
roughly similar, so that they can be recognized as 
marking out the situations or the character of the 
expectations involved.” “Nor does speech neces- 
sarily promote harmony.” All languages have 
words “designed to create dissention.”"—M. F. 
Martin (Richmond Professional Institute). 


2824. Wulfften Palthe, P. M. v. [Demoniac 
possession and similar superstitions among natives 
of Java; relation to mental diseases.] Geneesk. 
Tijdschr. Ned.-Ind., 1940, 80, 2123 ff. 


[See also abstracts 2559, 2563, 2642, 2654, 2681, 
2712, 2721, 2745, 2760, 2831, 2858, 2894, 2897, 
2926, 2935. ] 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


2825. Adler, G. S. Graphologische Untersu- 
chungen an Schriften psychiatrisch begutachteter 
Rechtsbrecher. (Graphological investigations of the 
handwritings of psychiatrically appraised criminals.) 
Stetten-Basel: Dissertation, 1939. Pp. 94. 

2826. Berrien, F. K., & Huntington, G. H. An 
exploratory study of pupillary responses during 
deception. J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 32, 443-449.— 
Results obtained from 32 college students purport to 
show: “(1) A slow dilation followed by a very rapid 
constriction is probably indicative of the emotion 
usually accompanying deceit. (2) A sudden change 
in the stability of the pupil is found more frequently 
among those attempting deceit than those not at- 
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tempting deceit when critical questions are first 
introduced. (3) The pupillary records are no more 
indicative of deceit than are the pulse records.” (4) 
In 48% of the falsehoods the vascular system and the 
pupil give indications of emotional tension. ‘This 
compares with 18 percent when truthful answers are 
given to critical questions,’ "—M. J. Zigler (Wel- 
lesley). 

2827. Camejo Farfan, H. Apuntes etiologicos 
sobre delincuencia infantil. (Etiological notes on 
child delinquency.) Policia secr. nac., Habana, 
1942, 11, 127-143, 

2828. Giardini, G.I. The place of psychology in 
penal and correctional institutions. Fed. Probation, 
1942, 29-33. 

2829. Hoffman, L. W. The guidance clinic: its 
place in the probation officer’s program. Fed. Proba- 
tion, 1942, 9-13. 

2830. Lahura, M. La ciencia penitenciaria y su 
influencia sobre el tratamiento de los delincuentes. 
(Penology and its influence on the treatment of 
delinquents.) Crén. méd., Lima, 1942, 59, 300-311. 

2831. Machover, S. Cultural and racial varia- 
tions in patterns of intellect; performance of Negro 
and white criminals on Bellevue Adult Intelligence 
Scale. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1943, No. 875. Pp. 
v + 91.—The Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale was 
administered to 425 subjects comprising 50 pairs of 
Negroes differing in cultural background; 100 pairs 
of criminals, Negro and white; and 100 pairs of 
white criminals and non-criminals. Pairs for all 
groups were matched in age and Bellevue test score, 
and for the last two groups in schooling. Results 
suggest that patterning of intellectual abilities as 
indicated by subtest scores on the Bellevue scale 
varies with cultural, racial, and criminality back- 
ground. Subtest scores as well as total 1Q should be 
considered in interpreting test performance. Bibli- 
ography of 69 titles.— L. Birdsall (College Entrance 
Examination Board). 

2832. Polmantier, P. C., & Gibson, L. J. Reading 
interests of institutionalized delinquent boys. J. 
except. Child., 1943, 9, 135-138; 153-154.—See 
Child Develpm. Abstr. 17: 378. 


2833. Sellin, T. The youthful offender. 
Probation, 1942, 14-17. 

2834, Zachry, C. B. Emotional problems of the 
adolescent and juvenile delinquency. Child Study, 
1943, 20, 45-46; 59. 


[See also abstracts 2657, 2762. ] 
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2835. Adjutant General’s Office. Personnel re- 
search in the Army. III. Some factors affecting 
research in the Army. Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 271- 
278.—This article purports to provide better under- 
standing for the reports of specific studies made by 
the Personnel Research Section by indicating both 
the possibilities and limitations of personnel re- 
search in the Army. The factors mentioned are: 
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the size of the"Army, the wide variety of problems, 
the pressure of time, Army organization, selecting 
and maintaining samples, determining validity 
criteria, and the building up and training of a com- 
petent field staff.— F. McKinney (Missouri). 

2836. Adjutant General’s Office. Personnel re- 
search in the Army. IV. The selection of radio- 
telegraph operators. Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 357- 
371.—The reasons for failing in the radiotele- 
graphers’ course are inability to develop an accept- 
able speed in code and low grade in radio mechanics. 
Aside from the Army General Classification Test 
(AGCT) the two instruments used for selection are 
the Radiotelegraph Operator Aptitude Test (ROA), 
which is an auditory discrimination test, and a Code 
Learning Test (CLT), which is a work-sample test. 
The CLT is highly reliable and possesses considerable 
validity in terms of the development of code speed. 
Relationships between code speed and education, 
musical instrument experience, the Seashore Test 
of Musical Talent, mental ability, and tests on 
electricity, mathematics, mechanical information, 
physics, etc. are mostly low but positive. Correla- 
tions between scores on the ROA and the grades on 
non-code courses are low but positive. Higher corre- 
lations between grades and the AGCT were found. 
Four tests were selected which were correlated with 
non-code courses (R = .75).—F. McKinney (Mis- 
souri). 


2837. [Anon.] Wartime street lighting and aids 
to movement in the street. Trans. Illum. Engng Soc. 
Lond., 1941, 6, 17-22.—See Sci. Absir. 44B: 585. 


2838. Ayers, A. W. A comparison of certain 
visual factors with the efficiency of textile inspectors. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 812-827.—45 female 
operators, engaged in inspection of cones of rayon 
yarn, were administered a battery of 15 visual tests. 
Tetrachoric correlations were calculated between 
scores on each visual test and qualitative and quanti- 
tative criteria of success on the job. These correla- 
tions together with a few other analyses of the data 
led to the following conclusions: Quantitative and 
qualitative criteria of job performance are inversely 
related; inspectors who fail very few visual tests 
do better work but less of it, and vice-versa. Age, 
length of time on the job, and use of eyes away from 
work are unrelated to the qualitative criteria. Nine 
tests of vision appear to have value in appraising 
capacity to inspect textiles; diagnostic stereopsis, 
ametropia, visual acuity, accommodation, and 
binocular fusion are positively related to qualitative 
criteria; near biur point, vertical phoria, lateral 
phoria, and binocular fusion are positively related to 
the quantitative criterion. Of the 35.6% of workers 
who fail 3 or more visual tests, only 6.7% are above 
standard in job performance when qualitative and 
quantitative criteria are combined.—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 

2839. Balinsky, B., & Blum, M. L. How to make 

ess in the armed forces. T and your 
ob in the armed forces. New York: Authentic 
Publications, 1943. Pp. 128. $1.00.—This hand- 
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book is designed for persons entering or about to 
enter the armed services. It explains the purposes 
and types of tests, interviews, and ratings as they 
are obtained and evaluated by the services for pur- 
poses of job placement, specialist selection, and 
advancement in rank. Sample tests with answers 
are given for vocabulary, arithmetic, block counting, 
clerical aptitude, trade knowledge, mechanical ap- 
titude, and surface development.—R. B. Ammons 
(San Diego). 

2840. Barron, M. E. E ave? Semeres 8 
Federal agency. Person. Adm., 1942, 4, No. 7, 
1-11.—The counseling program of the Social Se- 
curity Board has covered, among other aspects, 
employee orientation, utilization of group activities, 
educational guidance, problems of mental illness, 
assistance with emotional disturbances, work in 
alcoholism, and personal problems. The author 
indicates the effectiveness of the program and pre- 
sents tables showing information relative to the 5000 
employees interviewed.— N. M. Locke (Hunter). 


2841. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. El trabajo del 
hombre. (Man's work.) (Trans. by G. Stoetter.) 
Madrid: Instituto Nacional de Psicotecnia, 1943. 
Pp. 96. Ptas. 7.—See 15: 433.—H. L. Ansbacher 
(Brown). 

2842. Benge, E. Adjust jobs to men. Person. 
J., 1943, 22, 24-31.—Instead of hiring men merely 
to fit into a particular job, jobs should be loaded 
onto men in accordance with their abilities and in- 
terests. Their abilities are considered under 4 
categories: physical, mental, mechanical, and social. 
An employee should be checked for his performance 
of each of his duties. A prescription should then be 
written for reparable defects. This method is 
referred to as man-job analysis. It should be re- 
membered that money is not the only objective of 
employees. Workers should be permitted to partici- 
pate in job evaluations. Leadership, wherever it is 
found, should be recognized and refined to avoid 
labor troubles.—M. B. Mitchell (U. S. Naval Re- 
serve). 

2843. Bennett, G. K., & Fear, R.A. Mechanical 
comprehension and dexterity. Person. J., 1943, 22, 
12-17.—After studying the jobs, mostly machining 
operations, to be done at the Martin and Schwartz 
Co., Inc., 5 tests were selected to be given to pre- 
sent employees and applicants. A higher correlation 
was found between results on two of the tests, the 
Bennett Mechanical Comprehension and the Hand 
Tool Dexterity tests, and supervisors’ ratings than 
between all 5 of the tests and the ratings. These 
tests were, therefore, retained, and the Revised 
Beta, Two-Hand Coordination, and Hand-Eye 
Coordination tests, were eliminated. By selecting 
only applicants scoring A and B on the two retained 
tests, very satisfactory work records were obtained. 
M. B. Mitchell (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2844. Blum, E. Zur Psychologie und Psycho- 
pathologie der Arbeit. (Psychology and psycho- 
pathology of work.) Praxis, 1941, 30, 119-125. 
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2845. Blum, M. L. Selection of sewing machine 
operators. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 35-40.—50 
sewing machine operators from a glove manufactur- 
ing concern, 25 from the highest fourth in earnings 
(at piece rate) and 25 from the lowest fourth, were 
administered the MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical 
Ability and the Blum Sewing Machine Test, the 
latter a simple work-sample test. Supervisors’ 
ratings were obtained for these 50 operators. These 
ratings and earnings were used as criteria of job 
success. The tracing sub-test of the MacQuarrie 
differentiated good and poor employees better than 
other sub-tests or total score on the MacQuarrie 
test. A critical score of 30 on tracing would elimi- 
nate 76% of the poor workers and 40% of the good 
workers. The Blum test differentiated reliably 
between persons rated ‘‘C” and “A.” Total time 
on this test yielded a correlation of —.42 with pro- 
duction. Setting the critical score at 200 seconds 
would eliminate 72% of the poor group and 28% 
of the good group.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2846. Brown, M. Industrial fatigue. Chicago: 
Zurich Insurance Companies, 1942. Pp. 18.—De- 
fining physical fatigue as ‘weariness or exhaustion 
produced by intense physical effort,”’ and industrial 
fatigue as ‘the mental and physical tiredness felt 
by a worker at the end of a day spent at his desk 
or machine, resulting from several of many mental 
and physical factors,”’ this booklet lists the common 
factors affecting fatigue, the indicators of fatigue, 
and some of the factors that have been suggested for 
preventing fatigue, and summarizes some of the 
results from researches on the problem.—H. Moore 
(Business Research Chicago). 

2847. Carson, L. D., Miles, W. R., & Stevens, 
S. S. Vision, hearing and aeronautical design. 
Sct. Mon., N. Y., 1943, 56, 446-451.—See 17: 2447. 
—E. Girden (Brooklyn). 

2848. Churchill, R. D. An interest test for route 
salesmen and mechanics. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 
26, 669-681.—41 salesmen and 61 mechanics were 
used. The groups differed significantly in years of 
education, experience, and age; but these differences 
did not account for differences in scores. Of the 
original 247 items tested, involving 864 comparisons, 
88 items, involving 129 comparisons, were found to 
differentiate mechanics from salesmen with CR’s 
above 2.56. The test was scored by two methods: 
two keys, a mechanics’ and a salesmen’s, and a com- 
bined key. With all keys the salesmen differed 
significantly from the mechanics. No more than 
17.6% of the criterion groups were misplaced on any 
key. The test was administered to 77 tuberculous 
patients, of whom 6 were salesmen and 21 were 
mechanics. The salesmen were differentiated from 
the mechanics with little overlapping. The 50 
patients from other occupations were not well 
differentiated from salesmen or mechanics.—G. R. 
Thornton (Purdue). 

2849. Cofer, C. N., & Cohen, E. B. Job attitudes 


of a hundred and one federal employees. Publi. 
Person. Rev., 1943, 4, 96-102.—A partly selected 
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and partly randomized sample of federal employees 
in Washington, D. C., was interviewed in an attempt 
to determine what factors lead to job dissatisfaction. 
The principal factors were over-recruitment and 
poor placement, poor supervision, and lack of 
opportunity for promotion. Factors extrinsic to 
the job, such as poor housing, poor transportation, 
etc., were of little importance as compared with 
these intrinsic factors. Illustrative cases are given, 
and implications for personnel procedure are made.— 
H. F. Rothe (Minnesota). 


2850. Furtado, D. Psicotecnia na arte militar. 
(Psychotechnics in military art.) Bol. Direcc. serv. 
saude mil. [ Brazil? }, 1941, 4, 23-41. 


2851. Ghiselli, E. E. The use of the Minnesota 
Rate of Manipulation and the O’Connor Finger 
Dexterity tests in the selection of package wrappers. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 33-34.—42 seasonal 
wrappers at a department store were rated by super- 
visors on quantity and quality of production. 
“The total of these ratings was used as the criterion 
of proficiency. The validity coefficients of the 
placing and turning tests were respectively —.10 
and —.02, while that of the finger dexterity test was 
.02. These findings confirm the results obtained by 
previous investigators. . . . Clearly, then, further 
research on tests for the selection of persons for this 
work should employ other types of items.’"-—G. R. 
Thornton (Purdue). 


2852. Guest, L. P. The genesis of brand aware- 
ness. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 800-808.—813 
pupils distributed throughout grades 3-11, in grade 
schools and one high school chosen to be representa- 
tive of economic groups, were administered a 
multiple-choice test to measure brand awareness for 
80 names capable of being classified in 16 product 
categories. Brand names were used which were well 
known and representative of the products studied. 
The test was pre-tested and revised. Repeat 
reliability coefficients for 67 subjects tested three 
days apart were found to be .90, .83, and .92 for 
right, wrong, and ‘“‘don’t know” answers. Brand 
awareness was measured for products rather than 
for brand names; the criterion selected for brand 
awareness was 4 out of 5 brands correctly chosen for 
a given product. The results obtained indicated: 
(1) Awareness of brand names increased with age. 
(2) Awareness of brands for different products began 
and reached a maximum at different ages. (3) The 
lowest economic group was less familiar with brand 
names than were the top three groups. (4) Children 
with low IQ’s were less familiar with brand names 
than children with higher IQ’s. (5) With one ex- 
ception, brand awareness was not related to number 
of siblings.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2853. Hall, C. S. A course in Army Personnel 
Techniques. Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 285-289. 
—The outline of this 3-hour one semester course 
includes: introduction, historical background, Ger- 
man military psychology, personnel administration 
in the Army today, interviewing, trade tests, in- 
telligence tests, aptitude tests, classification, and 
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statistical procedures. 30 references.—F. McKin- 
ney (Missouri). 

2854. Hay, E. N., & Blakemore, A. M. Testing 
clerical applicants. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 
852-855.—The Pennsylvania Company, a commer- 
cial bank and trust company, has found 3 tests 
useful in selecting clerical workers: Otis, S-A, Form 
B, 20-minute; Minnesota Clerical, Number Check- 
ing; and Minnesota Clerical, Name Checking. Dis- 
tributions of scores and percentile norms are pre- 
sented for men and women separately for each of 
these tests; the N’s vary from 736 to 1472. Critical 
scores have been set at 36 for the Otis and 130 for 
the Name Checking and Number Checking.— 
G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

2855. Hopkinson, R. G., Stevens, W. R., & Wal- 
dram, J. M. Brightness and contrast in illuminat- 
ing engineering. Trans. Illum. Engng Soc. Lond., 
1941, 6, 37-48.—See Sci. Abstr. 44B: 1082. 


2856. Horchow, R. Military personnel adminis- 
tration: the United States Army. Pudi. Person. Rev., 
1943, 4, 103-109.—This is the first of a series of 
articles dealing with military personnel administra- 
tion in the U. S. Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
The present article deals with the Army program 
as it applies to enlisted men, showing how that 
program is a complete personnel system. The topics 
discussed are those which public personnel adminis- 
tration in general includes, namely: classification, 
recruitment, placement, training, promotion, tenure, 
and research, and it is indicated throughout how the 
Army is merely a specific type of public personnel 
administration.—H. F. Rothe (Minnesota). 


2857. Kelley, D. McG. Classification of person- 
nel in the British Army: preliminary survey of 
methods. War. Med., Chicago, 1943, 3, 386-392.— 
The British Army's methods for classification and 
distribution of personnel, inaugurated recently, are 
far Leyond those of most armies and should prove 
valuable for the United Nations. The system is 
based on a comprehensive evaluation of each soldier 
and an extremely careful job analysis for every 
position in the army. Each candidate is studied for 
physical make-up, civil attainments, intelligence, 
aptitudes, interests, and personality as affecting 
army life. Almost all men are accepted regardless 
of intelligence. Aptitude tests are given only to 
candidates of fair intelligence with previous training 
in a given line. Evaluation of personality is made 
by an officer trained in vocational selection, and is 
focused on combative tendencies and qualities of 
leadership. Men are referred to the psychiatrist on 
1 of 2 grounds: low intelligence or temperamental 
peculiarities, the latter including “outstandingly 
below average” for combative tendencies. he 
War Office will soon have a comprehensive catalog 
of the men in the Army and will be able to distribute 
them according to their capacities and as the need 
for them arises.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2858. Kerr, W. A. Music for workers. Person. 
J., 1943, 22, 32-34.—Applicants for ernest 
were asked to fill out a questionnaire regarding their 
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preference for doing factory work to music. The 
women, especially, seemed to show some preference 
for factories with music.—M. B. Mitchell (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

2859. Kerr, W.A. The psychological background 
of industrial bro . Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 
341-349.—The author concludes tentatively as 
follows from his review of 29 titles: public address 
broadcasting systems are useful in industry; the 
spoken word is more effective than the written 
for presenting non-complex material; more desirable 
conditions of a broadcast include s h and noises 
of a lower pitch, and male voices; listeners associate 
stereot traits with voices; music is highest in 
the list of favorite programs; certain names are more 

leasant than others; in verbal material, a general 
idea followed by the specific or concrete surpasses 
in interest and memory value an entirely general or 
specific presentation; short sentences are more 
effective for material without intrinsic interest; 
optimum speed for broadcast speech is between 115 
and 160 words per minute; short announcements may 
be pleasant when sandwiched between pleasant 
stimuli; programs, especially music, may be broad- 
cast successfully through relatively high factory 
noise levels.— F. McKinney (Missouri). 

2860. Koch, —. Fussbediente Arbeitsmaschinen 
und Ermiidung. (Foot operated work machines 
and fatigue.) Arbettsschuts, 1941, pp. 52-59. 

2861. Levine, M. Some concepts of efficiency 
rating. Person. Adm., 1943, 5, No. 4, 14-18; No. 5, 
8-14.—Efficiency rating should be administered 
with an understanding of these principles: (1) In 
securing the best work products and in pointing 
out the need for improving personnel, the periodic 
evaluation of employees resembles an inventory. 
(2) The rator must guard against concepts which 
interfere with the free consideration of facts, such 
as that of average performance as the basis for 
evaluation, and that of a predetermined distribution. 
(3) Ratings should be related to the position-classifi- 
cation plan and the pay plan. (4) An efficiency 
rating system should give some guidance to the 
supervisor, assisting him in the application of sound 
judgment. (5) The rating elements should furnish 
useful information for later use and cover a sufficient 
number of aspects to result in a correct over-all 
evaluation. Five factors are given which should be 
considered in preparing the list of rating elements.— 
N. M. Locke (Hunter). 

2862. Louttit, C. M. Psychologists in the Navy. 
Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 375-376.—This is a state- 
ment of the distribution of 130 psychologist officers 
in the various services of the Navy.—F. McKinney 
(Missouri). 

2863. Martins Garcia, J. Da aplicac&io da bio- 
tipologia na selecfo de aviadores. (The application 
of biotypol in the selection of aviators.) Rev. 
Med. mi it., Rio de J., 1941, 30, 378-388. 


2864. Metsker, S. C. Leadership. Hosp. Cps 
Quart., Wash., 1943, 16, No. 2, 47-48.—The mental 
characteristics of military leadership are discussed 
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from the standpoints of selecting and training lead- 
ers.—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2865. Seidenfeld, M. A. The S Training 
Units of the Army. Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 279- 
281.—This service includes training men with moder- 
ate physical handicaps, with language difficulty, and 
men who are slow learners. A special staff and 
instructional materials have been gathered. To 
date thousands of men have been made more useful 
through the service.— F. McKinney (Missouri). 

2866. Shupe, L. E., & Lauer, A. R. The predic- 
tion of driving ability ‘from laboratory measures and 
experience indices from a systematized interview. 
Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 1942, 49, 418-423.—A statistical 
analysis was made of mental alertness scores, com- 
pensation scores, and knowledge scores in relation 
to present driving ability and potential driving 
ability. The general conclusion was that quickly 
administered tests used in conjunction with experi- 
ence records could select adequately both present 
and potential abilities to operate a motor vehicle.— 
M. T. Henderson (Grinnell). 

2867. Valentine, C. W. The principles of army 
instruction. Aldershot: Gale and Polden, 1942. 
Pp. v + 36. is.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen. ] Prepared for the War Office, this is a manual 
of psychological principles applied to the problems 
of military training, for use by army instructors. 
It is based on a personal knowledge of army methods, 
augmented by visits to instruction centers, and the 
carefully analyzed reports of former students.—R. C. 
Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 

2868. Vasconcelos, N. de. A oftalmologie em 
face da aviac&o; semiotecnica de exame para aviador. 
(Ophthalmology in relation to aviation; symptomat- 
ology of examination of the aviator.) Arch. brasil. 
Med. nav., 1941, 2, 319-331. 

2869. Weston, H. C. Industrial lighting in war 
time. Trans. Illum. Engng Soc. Lond., 1941, 6, 1-14. 
—See Sci. Abstr. 44B: 421. 

2870. Woods, W. L., Brouha, L., & Seltzer, C. C. 
Selection of officer candidates. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1943. Pp. xii + 50. 
$0.75.—A method is described for the rapid selection 
of officers for field and combat duties. ‘““The method 
combines three tests: (a) An eight-minute test of 
physical fitness, which gives an accurate measure- 
ment of the ability of the man to withstand hard 
muscular work. ... (b) A ten-minute interview 
devoted to the study of the personality and activi- 
ties. . . . (c) A brief inspection of the body build 
to determine characteristics of masculinity which 
have been found to be related to physical fitness and 
officer fitness.’""—A. Chapanis (Wright Field). 


[See also abstracts 2603, 2608, 2664, 2711, 2917. ] 
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2871. Adams, M. The prediction of scholastic 
success in a college of law. Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 
1942, 49, 385-389.—The grade point averages and 
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the Iowa Qualifying Examination scores of 152 
students who had completed one year in the College 
of Law and who had taken their undergraduate work 
in the Liberal Arts College of the University of 
Iowa were examined for the purpose of discovering 
to what extent success in law school could be pre- 
dicted. It was concluded that the pre-law grade 
point averages were superior to the test scores for 
this prediction.—M. T. Henderson (Grinnell). 


2872. Appleby, M. E., Grant, G., & Henderson, 
M. T. The relative scholastic accomplishment of 
two classes of college freshmen. Proc. Ja Acad. Sci., 
1942, 49, 391-394.—Comparison of grade point 
averages of two matched groups of freshmen entering 
Grinnell College in consecutive years, indicated that 
the second group, operating under a revised curricu- 
lum, accomplished more than the group who had 
worked under the old curriculum.—M. T. Henderson 
(Grinnell). 

2873. Baker, H. J. 
tion of gifted children. 
112-114; 120. 

2874. Barnette, W. L., Jr. Interests of business 
college students: an indirect validation of the 
Strong blank. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 93-100.— 
Tabulations of percentages of students in various 
courses in a business college who received A's, B’s, 
and C’s on certain of Strong’s keys led to the follow- 
ing conclusions: CPA interests are similar to those 
of lawyer and purchasing agent and distinct from 
other unrelated scoring keys. Accountancy interest 
is clearly separated from interest in other business 
occupations, but most like interests of office clerk, 
production manager, purchasing agent, and real 
estate salesman. Persons with interests of CPA 
score high in accountancy, but persons with ac- 
countancy interests tend to score less high for CPA. 
Interest patterns of CPA and lawyer appear to be 
becoming more alike. Students in advertising get 
relatively high scores in sales manager and real 
estate sales and low scores in unrelated professions. 
Sales manager and life insurance sales keys are most 
diagnostic for students in salesmanship. Degree of 
certainty of choice of career influences the score ob- 
tained. ‘The Strong blank is indirectly validated.” 
—G. R.Thornton (Purdue). 

2875. Challman, A. Mental health in the special 
classes. J. Sch. Hlth, 1942, 12, 107-115.—See 16: 
2049.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


2876. Courtis,S.A. Fact and fancy in educational 
measurements. Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1942, 
18, No. 5, 8-24.—Reviewing briefly the develop- 
ment of educational measurements since 1875, the 
author asserts “it is yet to be proved that the general 
use of tests and measurement adds one whit to the 
efficiency of teaching.” He sees hope, ae el in 
the new emphasis upon longitudinal study of child 
development, exemplified by the Iowa ot Harvard 
growth studies and Courtis’ discovery that the 
Gompertz formula applies to all growth curves when 
growth occurs under controlled conditions. Educa- 
tional measurement is still in an early stage of 
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development; “‘psychological science is still largely a 
pseudo-science;"" our experimentation rests on un- 
tenable foundations. © substantiate these and 
similar statements the author presents distributions 
of scores on various characteristics and numerous 
growth curves, in some cases contrasting individual 
growth curves with assumed or actual norms for 
groups. He concludes: ‘Tests are all right. . . . It 
is the testers who are at fault. . . . Tests measure 
performance only, and it is quite impossible to de- 
termine from a single test what a score means.” He 
proposes longitudinal studies of growth by a series 
of tests and the expression of results in units of 
maturation.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2877. Courtis, S. A. Next steps in educational 
measurements. Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1942, 
18, No. 5, 25-43.—Only the functioning of ability, 
performance, can be measured; and performance 
varies as conditions vary. ‘“‘So long as several 
factors contribute to performance, we cannot tell 
how much each one contributes until we can measure 
them separately.”” There is need, e.g., for an objec- 
tive measure of effort. The best we can do at present 
is to explore variations in a person’s performance 
under varying conditions and locate the central 
tendency. Growth can be studied (1) under constant 
conditions and (2) when modifying influences act. 
“Plants, animals, human beings, and social institu- 
tions follow identical patterns of growth when condi- 
tions are constant;’’ the curve is a skew curve, de- 
scribed by an equation consisting of three constants 
and one variable, variations in conditions being 
changes in rate of growth. Cumulative records are 
needed to get a true picture. In control experiments 
subjects should be matched for both achievement 
and rate of growth. A method of “differential 
testing”’ is proposed as a possible means of measuring 
ability. The above contentions and others are 
illustrated by experimental data and graphs of 
growth curves.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2878. Crosby, R. C. Scholastic achievement and 
measured interests. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 
101-103.—The Kuder Preference Chart was ad- 
ministered to 140 sophomores at Cornell. Grades 
earned in biology and chemistry were tabulated for 
30 students who scored above the 90th percentile 
and for 30 students who scored below the 10th 
percentile for scientific interest. Large and statist- 
ically significant differences in average grades were 
found between the two groups for both subjects, 
students with higher scientific interest getting higher 
grades. Similarly, 26 (of 80) Hotel School students 
who scored above the 90th percentile for computa- 
tional interest were found to have earned significantly 
higher grades in an accounting course than did 28 
students who scored below the 40th percentile for 
computational interest. Correlations between grades 
and interest scores, for the high and low groups, 
were .64, .67, and .67.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2879. Darley, J. G. Testing and a 
the high-school guidance program. Guid. Plans 
Meth., 1943, Nos. 10 & 11. Pp. 222.—This mono- 
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graph deals primarily with individual counseling. 
t is written primarily for teachers who work with 
students and for school administrators who want 
to understand what to expect of counseling. The 
fundamentals of statistics as related to guidance 
are presented. A chapter on tests contains general 
information about norms, reliability, ublishers, etc. 
for some of the well-known and widely used tests 
and questionnaires. The more frequent types of 
student problems are discussed, and suggestions are 
made as to how to help the student and how to 
conduct interviews. The author concludes the 
monograph by presenting a case history of a guid- 
ance program set-up in North Dakota.—L. Long 
(City College, New York). 

2880. Deemer, W. L., & Rulon, P. J. An experi- 
mental co m of two shorthand systems. 
Harvard Stud. Educ., 1942, 28. Pp. xxiii + 294.— 
To determine relative merits of Script and Gregg 
shorthand, 22 equated pairs of high school classes 
were studied over a 2-year period. Results in terms 
of accuracy and speed are generally in the direction 
of Script superiority, though a small percentage of 
students best in stenographic ability may do as well 
with Gregg as with Script. Follow-up studies of 
students after employment show little difference 
between the two systems. An appendix contains 
copies of the questionnaires and tests used.—S. S. 
Sargent (Barnard). 

2881. Eaton, M. T. A study of the achievement 
of freshman students holding county scholarships. 
Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1942, 18, No. 5, 44-54.— 
Three groups of beginning freshmen at the Univer- 
sity of fodiens were compared for scholastic achieve- 
ment: (1) 103 who had been awarded scholarships, 
(2) 135 unsuccessful applicants for scholarships, 
and (3) 117 freshmen chosen at random but exclud- 
ing members of the first two groups. Achievement 
was measured by grades in high school, grades for 
first semester at the university, and scores on 
standardized tests. Group 1 was clearly superior 
to the other two groups, and group 2 was clearly 
superior to group 3.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2882. Emmett, W.G. An inquiry into the predic- 
tion of secondary school success. London: Uni- 
versity of London Press, 1942. Pp. 58.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. ] This is a report 
of a study of the relation between entrance scores in 
intelligence, English, and arithmetic, and teachers’ 
assessments of progress at the end of the second and 
third years in the case of 765 secondary school 
children. Results show the intelligence test to 
possess superior prognostic value to the English 
and arithmetic examinations.—R. C. Strassburger 
(St. Joseph’s College for Women). 

2883. Fischer, R. P. The role of frustration in 
academic underachievement: an experimental in- 
v tion. J. Amer. Ass. colleg. Regisir., 1943, 18, 
227—238.—Three experimental tests of frustration, 3 
measures of mality, and a ratio of obtained 
grades to es predicted from an intelligence test 
were employed. “It was found that students who 
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had the greatest amount of scholastic underachieve- 
ment also had the most emotional maladjustment 
and frustration.”—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

2884. Good, C. V. Doctors’ dissertations under 
way in education, 1942-1943. J. educ. Res., 1943, 
36, 368-400.—This 13th annual list includes 549 dis- 
sertations. There is a topical index, and the title, 
name of student, institution at which the work is 
being done, and major adviser are listed.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


2885. Gray, W. S. Summary of reading investi- 
gations July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942. J. educ. 
Res., 1943, 36, 401-444.—This summary has 15 
topical divisions. Descriptive bibliography of 114 
titles.—_M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


2886. Guiler, W. S., Murphy, E., & Coleman, J. 
H. Improving the reading ability of high-school 
students. J. educ. Res., 1943, 36, 445-456.—Tenth 
grade students were divided into experimental and 
control groups matched for initial reading ability. 
The experimental group was given joss Be work 
in reading comprehension on an _ individualized 
group-instruction basis one hour per week for 19 
weeks. It made approximately three times as 
much improvement in reading comprehension as the 
control group. Students of all levels of ability 
showed improvement, but those of inferior ability 
made the greater gains—M. Murphy (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

2887. Hanman, B. The performance of adult 
males on the Minnesota Paper Form Board Test 
and the O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 809-811—The WPA 
Education Program of Northern California has 
administered the Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Test, Series AA, and the O’Rourke Mechanical 
Aptitude Test, Form C, to 785 men ranging in age 
from 20 to 65 years, tending to cluster around 39-43, 
and varying in schooling from none to the equivalent 
of a Ph.D. degree, clustering around 8-9 years of 
schooling. The obtained distribution of scores for 
the O’Rourke test corresponds well with the pub- 
lished norms based on 70,000 cases. The distribu- 
tion of scores on the Minnesota test does not corre- 
spond well with the published norms based on 76 
cases, the published norms being higher. A ques- 
tion is raised concerning the adequacy of these 
latter norms. Percentile norms for the 785 new 
cases are presented for both tests.—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 

2888. Hays, M. L. A study of classroom dis- 
turbances of eighth grade boys and girls. Teach. 
Coll. Contr. Educ., 1943, No. 871. Pp. xi + 139.— 
In order to study the nature of disturbing behavior 
in eighth grade pupils and its relation to the person- 
alities and backgrounds of the pupils and the teach- 
ers, 68 eighth grade children in the Milne School, 
Albany, New York, were observed in 5 different 
subjects under 23 different student teachers. Epi- 
sodes of disturbing behavior were described by the 
teachers. Opinions on such behavior were obtained 
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from the teachers by interview and from the pupils 
by story completion. Results indicated that whis- 
pering was the most frequent disturbance. Fre- 
quency of disturbing behavior was related to pupil's 
sex, and teacher’s age and number of outside activi- 
ties in college, but was unrelated to sex, intelligence, 
size, health, social interests, and home background of 
the teacher. Pupils gaverrelief of frustration as the 
purpose of disturbing behavior; teachers most often 
gave gaining of attention. Case histories are in- 
cluded. Bibliography of 27 titles—L. Birdsall 
(College Entrance Examination Board). 

2889. Jackson, J. The influence of machine- 
ne on spelling test results. J. Psychol., 1943, 
15, 277-283.—Four groups, totaling 227 junior 
high school pupils, were given a machine scored 
multiple choice and a traditional type manual recall 
spelling test in staggered order on successive days. 
Words were carefully chosen to be applicable for 
use in both types of tests. The average score of all 
groups was higher on the machine scored test, 
regardless of the order of presentation of the two 
tests. The lowest quartile and the interquartile 
groups showed statistically significant differences, 
while there were no significant differences between 
the results from the two tests for the highest quar- 
tile. Thus the scores from traditional manually 
scored tests and machine scored multiple choice 
tests cannot a priori be considered comparable.— 
R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 


2890. Jones, E. S. Function of achievement and 
aptitude testing of college students—with cautions. 
J. Amer. Ass. colleg. Regisir., 1942, 18, 239-245.— 
Aptitude and achievement testing has a firm place 
in college administration, but these tests require 
trained psychologists for interpretation if the results 
are to be of value. The author discusses 9 points 
which need cautious consideration in the college 
testing program.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

2891. Jones, W. J. Testing the utility of tests. 
Education, Boston, 1942, 63, 174-184.—See Educ. 
Abstr. 8: 507. 


2892. Leonard, J. P., & Eurich, A. C. [Eds.] 
An evaluation of modern education. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1942. Pp. xii + 299. $2.50.— 
The purposes of this book are: (1) to indicate the 
techniques used in the past 25 years in the evaluation 
of educational practices; (2) to provide teachers, 
administrators, and laymen with the facts regarding 
the success of the school; (3) “‘to supply essential 
data for combating unjustified retrenchment in 
educational gains.”—E. B. Knauft (Brown). 


2893. McGehee, W. The prediction of differen- 
tial achievement in a technological college. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 88-92.—700 freshmen at a 
technological college were tested by the ACE test, 
the Cooperative English Test, and the Cooperative 
Mathematics Test. The predictive value of these 
tests as indicators of academic achievement (grade 
averages for first year) is shown by means of zero 
order and multiple coefficients of correlation, indexes 
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of forecasting efficiency, and standard partial regres- 
sion coefficients. Results are presented for the total 
group and for students in 4 curricula: agriculture, 
engineering, textile, vocational education. The 
multiple R for all tests with grades was lowest for 
agriculture (.41) and highest for vocational educa- 
tion (.65); for the total group R was .53. Correla- 
tions for high, middle, and low groups taken sepa- 
rately were small. A job analysis of requirements 
for success in given institutions might make possible 
construction of tests with greater predictive value.— 
G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

2894. Merriam, T. W., & others. Religious 
counseling of college students. Amer. Coun. Educ. 
Stud., 1943, 7, Ser. 6, No. 4. Pp. vii + 77.—This 
brochure has two purposes: “first, to present the 
principles, procedures, and distinctive characteristics 
of religious counseling as an educational method; 
second, to consider what place religious guidance 
has, or should have, in the total program of higher 
education.”"—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2895. Milverton, F. J. An experimental investi- 
gation into the effects of physical training on person- 
ality. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1943, 13, 30-38.— 
Two public school groups of 20 boys each, averaging 
14 years 7 months in age, were tested and rated at 
the beginning and at the end of a 12-week experi- 
mental period. Ratings were made by 3 of the school 
masters on a 16-item scale inclusive of those traits 
assumed to be influenced by physical training. The 
results revealed no significant increase in IQ in 
either group. Of the original 16 traits upon which 
the subjects were rated, only 5, gregariousness, 
sociability, cooperation, concentration, and initia- 
tive, showed sufficient consistency among the judges 
to be regarded as validly estimated. In the experi- 
mental group following a progressive course of 
physical education, improvement appeared only in 
the trait of concentration, while the repetitive course 
apparently had no observable effect upon the person- 
ality traits measured. Thus, most of the claims 
made for the beneficial influence of physical training 
upon personality development are unsubstantiated. 
—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for 
Women). 

2896. Moffie, D. J. The validity of self-estimated 
interests. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 606-613.—80 
NYA students, with a mean age of 18.7, were asked 
to rate their interest on a verbal-graphic rating scale 
for each of the main groups and occupations taken 
from the Strong Interest Blank. Afterwards the 
Strong blank was administered. Correlations be- 
tween rated interest and interest as measured by the 
Strong blank ranged from —.07 to .47 for Strong’s 
6 main groups of occupations, and from —.05 to 
.54 for 20 separate occupations. ‘The lack of con- 
sistency between estimated and measured interests 
is most likely due to a lack of maturity and experi- 
ence on the part of the student.”—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 

2897. Morales, L. M. ental hygiene problems 
of students at the University of Puerto Rico.] Bol. 
Asoc. méd. P. Rico, 1942, 34, 392-401. 
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2898. Oak, L. The Massachusetts vision test; 
an improved method for school vision testing. 
Amer. J. publ. Hith, 1942, 32, 1105-1109. 


2899. Powell, N. : Relation of order of appear- 
ance to mark in tests. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 
27, 104-108.—The oral test marks given by a board 
of examiners to 52 and 160 candidates for two civil 
service positions were tabulated according to order 
of appearance before the board. Evidence was 
found of trends in the median marks assigned to 
successive groups of candidates, and these trends 
were not related to the median marks earned by the 
same groups of candidates on the written test, nor, 
in the test for one position, to the median experience 
marks. For the 160 candidates examined for one 
of the positions it was found that persons coming 
after candidates who received high marks tended to 
receive higher marks than did persons who followed 
candidates who received low marks. “It must be 
inferred that defects have been found in each of the 
two oral tests studied.” —G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2900. Rallison, R. The interests of senior school 
children in non-scientific subjects. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1943, 13, 39-47.—Over 17,000 questions of 
a non-scientific nature elicited from 3,514 children 
concerning what they would like to know were 
classified under 17 subjects based roughly upon the 
school curriculum. 54% of the questions were con- 
centrated on 120 main topics. Boys and girls 
showed moderate agreement in their interests, both 
sexes indicating outstanding interest in vocations, 
games, and physical training. History and geog- 
raphy held greater interest for boys, while English 
had more appeal for girls. Environment, in the 
sense of city, urban, or rural location of the school, 
had no marked effect upon the distribution of in- 
terests. Age, particularly at the level 13 plus, had 
more effect upon the interests of boys than of girls, 
who showed a uniform interest in the same subjects 
over the whole senior school age-range.—R. C. 
Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 

2901. Remmers, H. H. [Ed.] Proceedings of 
the Eighth Annual Guidance Conference held at 
Purdue University November 13 and 14, 1942. 
Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1942, No. 47. 
Pp. 93.—Of principal interest to psychologists are 
papers by S. L. Pressey and A. E. Traxler, respec- 
tively, on guidance and acceleration, and educational 
measurement and evaluation in the war effort.—G. 
R. Thornton (Purdue). 

2902. Reymert, M. L. Reading disabilities in 
the light of general child care and training. J. except. 
Child., 1942, 9, 35 ff.—See Child. Develpm. Abstr. 17: 
394. 


2903. Sachs, H. J. The reading method of 
acquiring vocabulary. J. educ. Res., 1943, 36, 457- 


464.—Students in Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
were tested for their knowledge of the meaning of 
25 words found frequently in literature textbooks 
which they had read in high school. They were also 
tested on their knowledge of words used frequently 
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in a single reading assignment. While it is true that 
wide reading does broaden the vocabulary, the 
results of this study show serious limitations in this 
method of vocabulary improvement.—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 

2904. Searle, L. V. Scoring formulae for a modi- 
fied type of multiple-choice question. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1942, 26, 702-710.—Examples are pre- 
sented of a modified form of multiple-choice items 
in which the number of correct alternatives is 
variable from item to item and examinees are not 
told how many correct alternatives there are. 
Suggestions are made concerning methods of machine 
scoring, instructions, and test construction using 
this form of items.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2905. Spache, G. A binocular rea test. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 109-113.—There is reported 
here the construction of tests to aid in interpreting 
the interrelationship of eyedness, visual acuity, and 
reading ability. Using Robinson’s technique of 
measuring reading ability for left, right, and both 
eyes (by means of material presented in a stereo- 
scope) the author found a boy who read more poorly 
with his left eye, which had poorer visual acuity, and 
yet who tended to prefer using this eye. Tests were 
developed, using stereoscopic material, to determine 
which eye was being used most in binocular reading. 
The technique involves presenting material in which 
certain words are presented on only one side or the 
other. Examples of the passages used are presented. 
—G. R. Thornion (Purdue). 


2906. Sumner, F. C., & Brooker, N. M. Vari- 
ability of students’ marks earned in daily tests. J. 
Psychol., 1943, 15, 233-241.—40 daily matching 
objective type tests were given to students in a 
course in general psychology. The scores made by 
the 173 students with complete records were divided 
consecutively into 8 blocks of 5 each. Cases were 
then arranged into quartiles according to average 
score for semester. Mean block standard deviations 
were computed for the individuals in each quartile. 
Variability of scores increased from the highest to the 
lowest quartile (rho = — .90). This relationship 
also held true for individual variability and average 
scores (r = — .40 + .04). From this it would ap- 
pear that daily testing stimulates learning-morale 
and interest in course subject matter.—R. B. 
Ammons (San Diego). 


2907. Teegarden, L. Manipulative performance 
of young adult applicants at a public employment 
office. PartI. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 633-652. 
—Four tests were administered to white applicants, 
between ages 16 and 25, at the Cincinnati Employ- 
ment Center: Kent-Shakow Industrial Form Board, 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation Test, and Cincinnati Plier Dexterity 
Test. A description is given of these tests as used at 
Cincinnati, and an analysis of results obtained with 
the Kent-Shakow test is reported. Separate norms 
are presented for males and females for each of the 7 
parts of the Kent-Shakow. Distributions of scores 
are reported to be significantly skewed toward the 
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slow end. Analysis based on clinical observation 
indicates the following factors to be important to 
success in the test: rapidity of movement; ability 
to react to shape of block and hole in relation to each 
other; ability to vary methods and to try new ones; 
and a factor involving steadiness, poise, concentra- 
tion. Coefficients of correlation are presented for 
simple parts of the test with more complicated parts, 
and for each single part with other parts. A method 
of shortening the test by omission of some parts is 
suggested.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2908. Teegarden, L. Manipulative performance 
of young adult applicants at a public employment 
office. PartII. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 754-769. 
—The Kent-Shakow form board, Minnesota Spatial 
Relations, Minnesota Rate of Manipulation, and 
Cincinnati Plier Dexterity tests were given to white 
male and female applicants, 16-25 years of age. 
Percentile norms which were developed are pre- 
sented. Significant sex differences were found only 
for the more complicated tasks of the Kent-Shakow 
test and for the first part of the plier test. All 
distributions of scores, except that for women on the 
placing test, were significantly skewed toward the 
slow end. Intercorrelations among the tests are 
presented separately for groups of men and groups 
of women. In these intercorrelations the simple 
and complicated parts of the Kent-Shakow are 
treated separately; the results suggest that parts of 
the Kent-Shakow or the Minnesota Spatial Rela- 
tions tests might be omitted from the battery. 
The abilities which may be observed in the per- 
formance of the various tests are listed and discussed 
briefly.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2909. Tinker, M. A. Recent trends in reading 
instruction. J. educ. Res., 1943, 36, 468-480.— 
This review is devoted to trends in reading instruc- 
tion, both general and remedial, as shown in material 
published between 1938 and 1942. Bibliography of 
63 titles —M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


2910. Travers, R. M. W. A note on the value of 
customary measures of item validity. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1942, 26, 625-632.—This article discusses 
the value, in construction of information tests of the 
objective sort, of validity coefficients based upon the 
ability of an item to differentiate between high and 
low groups. Data are presented for 50 multiple- 
choice items and 78 true-false items that had been 
used 5 or more times in the course in general psy- 
chology at Ohio State University. Despite wide 
variation in coefficients of validity for the various 
items, these coefficients were found to have low 
reliability; that is, the validity coefficient for a given 
item varied widely from time to time. The author 
concludes that in an educational system where the 
students in a course are divided into small classes 
taught by different instructors and where the content 
of the course is being constantly modified, it is ques- 
tionable whether coefficients of item validity have 
enough value to justify the labor and expense 
involved in their calculation—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 
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2911. Traxler, A. E. Rea resources for 
counselors. Educ. Rec. Suppl. Bull. G., 1942, Feb. 
Pp. 25.—This is a bibliography of 158 books and 
articles suggested for the library of the school 
counselor. To aid the counselor in finding material 
pertaining to a particular problem, suggestions are 
made as to the bearing of these references under the 
following headings: child psychology and mental 
hygiene; educational guidance, counseling, and 
personnel work; vocational guidance; interests and 
their measurement; tests in the guidance program; 
case studies; cumulative records; and bibliographies. 
— F. C. Paschal (Vanderbilt). 

2912. Triggs, F. O. Experience with psycho- 
logical tests indicates need for guidance for 
student nurses. Hosp. Mgmt, 1941, 52, No. 6, 39-44. 

2913. Tudhope, W. B. A study of the training 
college final teaching mark as a criterion of future 
success in the teachning profession. Part II. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1943, 13, 16-23.—Even under 
adverse wartime conditions, inspectors’ estimates of 
teaching ability of 96 experienced men and women 
teachers correlated .81 with their college final marks. 
Teaching success after at least 3 years is correctly 
predicted by the training college grade in almost two- 
thirds of the cases. Detailed study of the individual 
cases suggests the following reasons for discrepan- 
cies between the two sets of marks: teaching in a 
department other than that for which the teacher 
has been trained; teaching under abnormal condi- 
tions; the attitude of the head of the school; the 
opportunity to specialize in art or physical training 
where special aptitude is shown in these subjects, 
thus affecting the general work of the teachers; and 
emotional strain, especially in the case of women 
teachers.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College 
for Women). 

2914. Wallin, J. E. W. The classroom teacher 
and child guidance, particularly with respect to 
handicapped children. J. educ. Res., 1943, 36, 321- 
334.—Adequate guidance of handicapped children 
demands thorough diagnosis of each child, skilled 
educational direction and diversified learning stimu- 
lation in specialized educational programs, and 
efficient placement service for handicapped pupils 
after they leave special classes. The author presents 
a great deal of objective evidence of the feasibility 
of such placement.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

2915. Willey, R. DeV. A study of arithmetic in 
the elementary schools of Santa Clara County, 
California. J. educ. Res., 1943, 36, 353-365.—This 
study was undertaken to ascertain what social ex- 
periences and interests lead naturally to arithmetic 
knowledge and skill in children from kindergarten 
to 6th grade. Teachers recorded those problems 
which arose spontaneously in the life of the child. 
Most of the problems centered about money, meas- 
urement, and school subjects other than arithmetic. 
The arithmetic processes required for these problems 
are analyzed with reference to the grade levels at 
which they occurred.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


[See ~ abstracts 2554, 2558, 2639, 2732, 2867, 
2930. 
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MENTAL TESTS 
2916. Calvalcanti poree, J- C. Padronizacao dos 


labirintos de Porteus. tandardization of the 
Sgt mazes.) Neurobiologia, Pernambuco, 1941, 
. . 

2917. Hay, E. N., & Blakemore, A. M. jog vai 
son of Otis and ha test scores made by bank 
clerks. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 850-851.— 
Scores obtained by 71 bank clerks, nearly all of 
whom were high school graduates, on the Otis 
Higher Examination Form B and on the first Ne- 
braska revision of the Alpha test are presented. 
Scores on the Alpha are bunched toward the ceiling 
of the test. “This seems to be due to easy time 
limits on some of the subtests."—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 

2918. Hetzer, H. Uber die Anwend von 
Kleinkindertests durch den psychologischen Laien. 
(Administration of baby tests by the psychological 
— Psychiat.-neurol. Wschr., 1941, 43, 147- 


2919. Walther, C. M. Estudio sobre la aplica- 
cién del test colectivo de aptitud mental de L. T. 
Terman de 13 a 18 afios. (Study on the application 
of the L. T. Terman group mental aptitude test from 
13 to 18 years.) Proc. &th Amer. sci. Congr., 1942, 
Part 2, 313-316.—Using the Stanford-Binet indi- 
vidual test and the group test designed by Terman 
for 13-18 years, a comparison of the individual and 
group tests was made, and the validity of the group 
test was verified. Teachers’ ratings were used as a 
criterion of validity. A better correlation exists 
between the Terman group test and efficiency of the 
students (as rated by the teachers) than between 
the latter and the individual test.—C. G. Mueller 


(Brown). 
[See also abstracts 2756, 2831. ] 
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2920. Anderson, F. J. Speech sound status of 
infants during the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth months. Proc. Ja Acad. Sci., 1942, 49, 
447.—Abstract. 

2921. Bodman, F. Discipline and obedience. 
Ment. Hith, Lond., 1942, 3, 51-53.—The author 
traces the development of discipline, obedience, 
punishment, and the standards or rules behind 
these controls, as they influence the child's reasoning. 
Social moralities such as constraint, cooperation, and 
lying are important considerations confronting the 
growing youngster. Justice can at first develop only 
between children. ‘True discipline is the discipline 
that the children themselves have willed and con- 
sented to."—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College 
Clinic). 

2922. Bradley, C. Problem children; electro- 

c an 


encephalographic diagnosis oe treat- 
ment. Conn. med. J., 1942, 6, 773-777. 


2923. Callejas Davalos, R. Estudio de la percep- 
ciénes psico-neurofisiologicas del feto y del recien 
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nacido. (Study of the psycho-neurophysiological 
perceptions of the fetus and the neonate.) Rev. 
méd. cubana, 1942, 53, 201-209. 

2924. Chelala, J. La personalidad psiquica 
infantil y su influencia en la higiene mental. (In- 
fantile rsonality and its influence in mental 
hygiene.) Eugensta, Méx., 1942, 3, No. 33, 3-30. 

2925. Chen, H. P. Speech sound status of new- 
born Negro and white infants. Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 
1942, 49, 447.—Abstract. 

2926. Dennis, W. Animism and related tend- 
encies in Hopi children. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1943, 38, 21-36.—‘‘Ninety-eight Hopi children be- 
tween the ages of twelve and eighteen years were 
given a standardized interview with respect to 
animism and also a standardized interview with 
regard to moral realism, and 69 of them were further 
questioned with respect to the attribution of con- 
sciousness to objects. The Hopi subjects were more 
animistic and expressed more belief in the conscious- 
ness of objects and in moral realism than do white 
American subjects of the same ages. The concepts 
of the Hopi children, however, are of the same types 
as those found among white children. . . . The 
differences in the rate at which early ideas are aban- 
doned in Hopi and white communities may be due 
to a variety of cultural factors which at present 
ae be separated.”—C. H. Johnson (Portland, 

re.). 

2927. Dennis, W. Is the newborn infant’s 
repertoire learned or instinctive? Psychol. Rev., 
1943, 50, 330-337.—Although common sense sees a 
large instinctive element in the behavior of the new- 
born infant, some writers suggest that all of the 
neonate’s behavior may have been learned during 
the fetal period. A critical examination of the rele- 
vant evidence on prenatal responses and the pos- 
sibility that congenital responses may have been 
learned is given. Experiments on neonatal condi- 
tioning are considered not to have any bearing on 
the question of fetal behavioral development. 
Furthermore, operant conditioning and trial-and- 
error learning have not been demonstrated either 
in the fetus or in the newborn infant. The author 
concludes that “‘most of the behavior of the infant 
at birth is unlearned, and that fetal development is 
almost entirely a matter of maturation.”—M. A. 
Tinker (Minnesota). 

2928. Dub, L. M. Modern approach to child 
guidance. Med. Ann. Dist. Columbia, 1943, 12, 
102-106.—The psychobiologic approach is the most 
scientific, and play interviews nate the medium 
of dolls provide data free from adult interpretation. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2929. Gesell, A. The documentation of infant 
behavior in relation to cultural an gy. Proc. 
Sth Amer. sci. Congr., 1942, Part 2, 279-289.—The 
author shows how documentation of infant behavior 
can be of service to psychology and anthropology. 
Development is differentiated into maturation and 
acculturation. An individual comes into his racial 
inheritance by maturation and into his social in- 
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heritance by acculturation. A description is given 
of the use of the motion picture camera as a tool for 
“charting the ontogenesis of behavior.” Extensive 
documentation covering a diversity of conditions is 
necessary in acculturation studies as well as matura- 
tion studies. Records of a typical day of infants 
is one method that might demonstrate the cultural 
differences of varying racial stocks and _ socio- 
economic groups as well as between different peoples. 
—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 

2930. Headley, N. E., & Foster, J.C. Observa- 
tions in the kindergarten, a manual for teachers. 


‘New York: American Book, 1942. Pp. iii + 139. 


$1.50.—This is a manual with printed forms to 
facilitate recording observations in kindergarten 
situations. Topics included are the individual 
child, the group, the room, material inventory, and 
particular activities such as arrival, free play, 
work period, story time, group games, etc. A fairly 
comprehensive analysis of each section guides the 
user in his observations.—E£. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

2931. Heilpern, E. P. Psychological problems of 
stepchildren. Psychoanal. Rev., 1943, 30, 163-176. 
—The conflicts between stepchildren and step- 
parents are explained as due to the reactivating of 
the Oedipus situation, particularly of its negative 
components. If the child is strongly identified with 
the deceased parent, he feels that the surviving 
parent has betrayed, not only the deceased parent, 
but also himself; feeling debased and degraded, he 
acts accordingly. If the child is strongly identified 
with the surviving parent, he resents the intrusion 
of a new rival; since there are few positive feelings 
for the rival to counter-balance the negative ones, 
open conflict often results.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2932. Irwin, O. C. The speech sound status of a 
small group of low-grade feeble-minded children. 
Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 1942, 49, 449.—Abstract. 


2933. Laycock, S. R. Problems in the adoles- 
cence of exceptional children. II. Physical growth 
and development. J. except. Child., 1943, 9, 130- 
134; 152-153.—See Child. Develpm. Abstr. 17: 358. 

2934. Lerrigo, M. O. Children can help them- 
selves: the normal child’s health behavior. New 
York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. xvi + 219. $2.25.— 
This is a simple narrative presentation of growth and 
development from birth through 11 years, directed 
to parents who wish normative standards and sug- 
gestions about feeding, training, sex education, and 
similar health problems as well as related patterns 
of social and emotional growth—L. J. Stone 
(Vassar). 

2935. McClure, A. G. Effects of air raids on 
school children. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1943, 13, 
24-29.—This 1941 questionnaire study of the post- 
raid effects observable in a school population com- 
prises the responses of 379 teachers in 69 Birming- 
ham elementary schools located in badly bombed, 
unharmed, and slightly damaged districts. The 
17 items dealt with anxiety symptoms, regression of 
behavior, and disturbance of cognitive functions. 
Substantial agreement among the teachers as to 
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increases in symptomatic behavior is reported for 
all age groups, with the effects most evident to the 
infant class teachers. Most frequently reported 
behavioral changes concern cognitive attitudes, 
while increases in behavior involving activity and 
violence rather than withdrawal are apparent. 
Post-raid reactions are just as evident in the un- 
damaged as in the severely bombed areas. The 
symptoms are due not so much to the raids them- 
selves, as to the concomitant factors of disturbed 
routine, absence of parents from home, and the 
psychological contagion of group unsettlement.— 


R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women). ' 


2936. McGraw, M. B. The neuromuscular 
maturation of the human infant. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 140. $2.00. 
—Six chapters are included: structural foundations 
of behavior, neonatal behavior, development of 
neuromotor activities, some aspects of early sensory 
development, individual development, maturation 
and learning. In the first chapter, exact principles 
and experimental findings are listed, and a list of 
assumptions which provide a theoretical framework 
are stated. Throughout the book the author corre- 
lates as closely as possible the behavioral data with 
the neurological data now available. Most space is 
devoted to neuromotor activities, and diagrams, 
tables, and graphs are used wherever possible. In 
discussing maturation and learning, educational 
hints are systematically presented as conclusions from 
experimental! studies.—T7. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


2937. Munger, W. Schwererziehbarkeit. (Prob- 
lem children.) Mensch u. Welt, Berne, 1939. Pp. 
151.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] After 
the presentation of 10 cases, the author reviews the 
theories of Freud, Adler, Kiinkel, Jung, and Hansel- 
mann to determine the extent to which each theory 
can be applied to the observed behavior problems. 
He concludes that the various views correspond 
well to one case or another, but that they do not 
fit all situations. A sufficiently general system has 
been developed by C. Sganzini in his integral be- 
havior theory (integrale Verhaltenslehre), the funda- 
mental notion of which is anticipation. All forms 
of behavior can be reduced to the specific relation 
between anticipation and active realization. When 
the disproportion is too great, behavior disorders 
result. Where anticipation outweighs activity, 
we find passivity, discouragement etc. Where 
activity predominates, we find aggression, brutality, 
etc.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


2938. Piaget, J.. & Szeminska, A. La genése du 
nombre chez l’enfant. (The development of the 
number concept in the child.) Neuch&tel, Paris: 
Delachaux, Niestlé, 1941. Pp. 308. Frs. 6.75.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] Children 
were asked to arrange objects so as to establish 
correspondences, series, equalizations, differences, 
etc. They were then given new concrcte problems, 
the solution of which permitted analysis of the 
thought processes which did underlie the solutions 
of the first tasks. From such investigation it was 
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found that “the number concept evolves stage by 
stage in complete correspondence with the gradual 
elaboration of the systems of inclusion (hierarchy 
of logical classes) and of assymetric relations 
(qualitative series). The conception of number may 
thus be considered as the operational synthesis of 
classification and seriation. Logical and arithmetical 
operations appear as a total and psychologically 
natural, single system, the second resulting from 
the generalization and the fusion of the first, through 
the complementary aspects of both of inclusion of 
classes and of seriation of relations, but with elimi- 
nation of quality.” The implications for the psy- 
chology of thinking, educational psychology, and 
logic are discussed.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


2939. Schade, G. H. Utilization of somatic 

complaints by children in seeking solutions of their 

roblem—treport of two cases. Clinics, 1942, 1, 
37-749.—See Child. Develpm. Abstr. 17: 361. 


2940. Sukhareva, G. E. [Clinical lectures on 
child psychiatry.] Moscow: 1940. Pp. 256. 


2941. Welch, L., & Long, L. Comparison of the 
reasoning ability of two age groups. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1943, 62, 63-76.—Nine reasoning tests 
were presented to each of 10 children, CA range: 
4 yrs. 3 mos. to 5 yrs. 4 mos., I.Q. range: 100-122. 
When their performances were compared with those 
of a previously tested group of 15 children, 6-8 yrs. 
old, there was no distinct difference with respect to 
ability in discovering principles; but the older chil- 
dren profited more by hints and showed greater 
ability, with verbal material, at generalizing to new 
problems involving old principles—D. K. Spelt 
(Mary Baldwin). 

2942. Zorbaugh,H. [Ed.] Childrenatwar. J. 
educ. Sociol., 1942, 16, 193-248.—This issue is 
concerned with education, in the broad sense, of 
children during war. It includes articles by M. 
Mead on “War need not mar our children” (see 16: 
2518) and J. L. Despert on “School children in war- 
time’’ (see 17: 2523). A paper by A. W. M. Wolf on 
the home front in wartime contends that sound meth- 
ods of treatment of children in peacetime are sound 
in wartime. Children learn from parental example. 
Older children should be given facts with which to 
think and an understanding of family matters, war, 
and the strengths and weaknesses of democracy. 
E. P. Andrus describes a youth program in the 
article “High School Victory Corps.” H. Zorbaugh, 
in “The morale needs of youth,” sees the essence of 
morale as “a controlling conception of self as a 
member of the group.”’ Problems of morale have 
their locus in the community's organization of 
group life. Adolescents, falling between childhood 
and adulthood, have few organizations specifically 
for their age group. This lack is the greatest ob- 
stacle to the maintenance of morale in youth.—H. A. 
Gibbard (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 2662, 2700, 2818, 2827, 2852, 
2902, 2918. ] 
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